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ELIMINATION OF BOURGEOISIE IN CHINA 


The merchants and private industrialists in 
China have had a shock during the two ‘‘anti” 
campaigns which has gone deep. It is one thing 
to be told that though you are the bottom class in 
a four-tier State, you have a long life to live before 
the quietus is applied. It is another to be hounded 
down as an enemy and to be made the object of 
insult, infamy and oppression hitherto reserved for 
violent agitations against the British under the 
Kuomintang regime, against the Japanese under 
the “Popular Front,” and now against the Ameri- 
cans. Most of those pilloried have stayed with the 
regime because they too had faith and hope. Most 
of them have created the industries and enterprises 
they run, have often had a hard struggle to make 
them pay, and have suffered extreme disabilities 
and difficulties in recent years: first from paralysis 
under the Japanese, then from runaway inflation, 
the disruptions of the civil war and the changeover, 
and then from ceaseless calls for money. They had 
to contribute most of the huge sums extorted to pay 
the Russians for war weapons. 


As always in these upheavals, there are two 
factions among the directing forces. At the begin- 
ning the extremists had charge. If they had had 
their way the bourgeoisie would have been liquidated 
then and there, their property confiscated and their 
enterprises taken over by the “toilers.” The Com- 
munist papers themselves painted a shattering pic- 
ture of the commandoes and cohorts as they roared 
into battle. Factory workers and shop assistants 
were used as the storm-troops against the enter- 
prises where they gained their own livelihood, while 
Party and Labour Union officials of the more radical 
type urged them on. Enormous banners across the 
streets, slogans in shop-windows, screaming sirens 


in the small hours of the night, blaring loud- 
speakers and many other things were brought 
into play to terrorise the bourgeoisie and incite class 
against class. No punches were pulled and no 
scruples exercised in this aspect of the campaign. 
The communist press made it a special point to 
associate the “evil deeds” of the merchants and in- 
dustrialists with the miseries of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers in Korea—‘whom the masses call ‘the 
most beloved ones.’ ”’ While the soldiers quartered 
themselves in the open at 40 below zero to save the 
expense of firewood and even plunged into icy rivers 
to salvage timber, the unscrupuldus merchants 
corner such cargo; and on goes the communist press: 
‘‘From corpses and garbage piles these merchants 
collected rotten cloth for making ‘first aid kits’ full 
of pus-formation bacteria and tetanus bacteria, and. 
sold them at a high price, thus causing disability 
and death of the volunteers who were wounded for 
the sake of the fatherland. They swindled the CPV 
(Chinese People’s Volunteers) of their medicine 
funds and used them for speculative business while 
holding back the medical supplies ordered by the 
CPV. They sold to the CPV useless car accessories, 
thus causing great disruption to CPV’s transporta- 
tion. They used bad beef for making canned food, 
used mildewed flour for making biscuits, used rot- 
ten eggs for making egg powder, mixed sand in. 
pickles, and sold these to the CPV at high prices.” | 
Therefore, every righteous person has ‘‘the right to 
accuse these merchants as being accomplices of 
American imperialism ...These heartless merchants . 
are absolutely not different from American imper- 
ialism; all righteous people should arise at once to. 
accept this accusation and firmly ask the People’s 
en sternly to punish these heartless mer- 
chants.”’ 
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The Communists are of course past masters in 
the art of generating hatred and it is small wonder 
that the recent turn of events in China has also 
deeply troubled the merchants and industrialists 
here in Hongkong. People’s tribunals were set up 
in large centres but in other districts where cases 
are few they are heard by the ordinary people’s 
courts with workers’ representatives as members 
of the jury. These tribunals and courts have full 
rights to pass judgment but life or other long 
terms of imprisonment must be approved by the 
provincial government and death sentences are 
subject to review. Minor cases may be disposed 
of by the Economy Check-Up: Committees. The 
special tribunals are to be abolished when the slate 
is clean. 

As for officials exposed in the ‘‘three anti” 
movement (against corruption, waste and bureau- 
cratism) in the case of those charged with amounts 
under one million yuan no action will be 
taken and a refund will not be demanded. In 
all other cases the amount must be refunded 
to the authorities and due punishment will be meted 
out. Much latitude is given to the tribunals in 
examining the precise circumstances. It is laid 
down that criminal punishment may take any one of 
five forms: surveillance by Government organs for 
one or two years, reform through labour service for 
two or four years, imprisonment for a fixed period, 
life imprisonment and the death penalty. There 
has been a tendency to arrest and punish people 
and officials for acts committed before the People’s 
Government came into existence, especially during 
the land reform troubles and the suppression of 
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counter-revolutionaries. Precise instructions are 
laid down for waste, excessive expenditure and ex- 
travagance in ‘‘collective spending” and bureau- 
cratic deviations as well as for corruption. There 
are five basic principles in dealing with the ‘‘prob- 
lems,” as laid down by Mao Tse-tung himself, 
namely: leniency for mistakes in the past but 
severity in dealing with mistakes of the present and 
the future; leniency for the majority, severity for 
the minority; leniency for the frank, severity for 
those who resist; leniency for industrialists, severity 
for merchants; and leniency for ordinary merchants, 
severity for speculators. Bribery and tax evasion 
call for the payment of fines equal to the amount 
concerned and the figures cited in both categories 
indicate that the government expects to rake in huge 
sums. The aim of the movement was described by 
the rising communist leader Peng Chen, who is 
Mayor of Peking, as being to repel the ‘‘ferocious 
attack” of the bourgeoisie, to prohibit their “illegal 
operations” and to reform their ideological trends. 


Actually the main object is to get all the money 
that the traffic will bear. The more fanatical 
members of the Party might have had other objects. 
But racketeers out for money or power for their own 
factions were warned off after the _ terror 
mechanisms had been fully applied. The essential 
basis of settlement is “restitution”. The method 
changes and becomes more up-to-date but the tradi- 
tion stays. Nobody would think of using the robust 
euphemism squeeze which once was common cur- 
rency among the lawless fraternity. But the 
bourgeoisie are in fact held to ransom. 


OF PROGRESS 
Heavy Industry 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


This is a series of occasional] notes on topics of current interest 
in the field of problems of Economic Development. For preceding 
articles, see FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Nov. Ist and 29th, 
- Most of the national Development Plans in Eastern Asia 

are built around the notion of the essentially, or priority, of 
creating a basis of “heavy” industry. The core of such a 
conception is the desire to have, in each of the smaller national 
units, and perhaps in each major subdivision of the larger 
political units, a big iron and steel plant and a big source of 
industrial power. 


The psychological and political motives involved are vari- 
ous. Such a heavy industrial foundation is deemed physically 
essential for national defence, and morally essential for 
national prestige. Naturally such schemes are more suitable 
for the larger countries, which have the scale of natural re- 
sources and population, the social and economic weight, to 
embark on the larger and heavier types of economic develop- 
ment. Such, presumably, are India and China. Such a policy 
is also rational when it has an international, rather than a 
local market in view: as historically in the case of Japan. 
But it is less suited, theoretically or practically, to the case 
of the smaller political entities or market areas. Nevertheless, 
some of the countries which are smaller in size or economic 


calibre—though qualitatively very important. and valuable 
members of the Regional and World communities—are speci- 
fically planning to establish iron and steel industries of their 
own, with the corresponding facilities for the generation of 
power. The 1952 ECAFE Conference at Rangoon, at the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, included interesting refer- 
ences to iron and steel projects in Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. 


Contemporary ideas on this subject seem undoubtedly to 
have been influenced, among many other factors, by the pre- 
war industrialisation of Russia, on the one hand, and the 
peculiar wartime circumstances in Asia, on the other. The 
New Age in Russia (and the Soviet resistance to Hitler) was 
undoubtedly built around these Giant Plants; to which end 
Agrarian Collectivisation, effectively creating a proletariat, 
was itself a means. Most people, of the prewar generation, 
will remember the striking and effective propaganda, of films, 
pictures and words, which glorified not only Socialism, but the 
symbol of the Big Plant. After that came the war, with the 
swift and abject failure of the Japanese militarist version of 
“Co-prosperity,” which threw all the Occupied territories of 
Asia back on their own resources, and induced a. lasting 
desire for local self-sufficiency; more important, however, in 
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the wartime and postwar situation, was the removal from 
Asia of the normal forces of world competition, in this 
sphere. There is undoubtedly, as a result of these circum- 
stances, much illusion about the ability of local industries to 
stand up to international competition, especially in the sphere 
of heavy industries; though of course world competition can 
be kept out, at the cost of protective duties or restrictions, 
which would impose an inordinate burden on the developing 
countries. | 

In the present lines it is not intended to embark on a 
general analysis of these questions, but only to take note of 
some specific local plans. Reference is made especially to 
Burma in this connection; this is done only because the plans 
in question have reached a more advanced and detailed stage 
in that country, and are perhaps particularly interesting there, 
and because the writer has more specific information regarding 
them. Most of the comments and particulars apply equally 
to the other countries concerned, though local circumstances 
naturally vary; and it is in no spirit of invidious criti- 
cism that one country is specially referred to here. Planners, 
critics and technicians all have their faults—from each other’s 
point of view. Nothing is more essential than objectivity— 
and nothing is harder to attain—especially among friends. 


The discovery and identification of iron-ore resources is 
only one of the preconditions of industrial development. Most 
of the East Asian countries are largely unsurveyed, from the 
point of view of modern mineralogy; but usually sufficient is 
known to enable a general characterisation to be given. In 
the case of Burma, iron smelting is a very old historical tradi- 
tion; in the early seventeenth century, there were Portuguese 
settlers giving technical assistance to the Burma kings in this 
respect. Iron ore deposits are fairly widespread in the coun- 
try, from Upper to Lower Burma, and from Mergui to the 
Arakan. 

Geological textbooks and surveys have however long ago 
established that much of this ore is of very low quality, re- 
presenting chiefly residual iron left behind from the wearing 
away of original deposits of limestone. The prospects of iron 
mining are at best unproven. Much of the documentation 
and discussion discloses that what is mostly to be relied on, 
for the iron and steel manufacturing plans, is scrap iron. 
Some parts of Burma were twice a battlefield, during the war, 
and others were more or less continuously fought over or 
bombed. The quantities of scrap available are at first sight 
enormous. It is not possible to travel in Burma by road 
without remarking on the frequent sight of remains of tanks, 
vehicles, artillery, airfield equipment, etc, still at the roadside; 
and from the railway, metal from bombing debris is also 
visible, including rolling stock in various stages of recover- 
ability. (For those with military recollections, it is quite 
an interesting exercise to identify the successive types of 
British and Japanese equipment). In Europe, such material 
has now been systematically collected as salvage; but in Burma, 
and some other Eastern countries, this has not been done, 
partly from deliberate policy to conserve these resources. On 
the other hand, in Burma and other Asian countries, there 
has been no collection, sorting or assessment of the rough 
scrap. 

To base plans for an iron and steel industry on unproven 
ore resources is hazardous. When the major prospects are in 
the nature of scattered bits of scrap, the prospects are even 
more dubious. The’ great American, European and Japanese 
industries depend to a remarkable extent on scrap; but in 
those countries there is a large and recurring supply of scrap, 
which is always available. Their industrial life is based on an 
already established high level of consumption of iron and steel 
and other metals, in all their forms; and on a swift pace of 
industrial and technical change, with constant invention and 
innovation, causing the constant elimination of old plant and 
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equipment, and the maintenance of a universally high rate 
of depreciation. | 


Even so, the Western industries have had difficulty in 


keeping supply of the raw material up with industrial demand, 


and have been working below capacity. It is inconceivable 
that local Asian industries would fare anything like as well. 
Pig iron is made, in the modern industry, from iron ore, steel 
from scrap and pig, and by re-rolling from scrap. All these 
are basic requirements, all three should or must run together, 
and cannot economically be separated. World production of 
steel runs at about 170 million tons per annum, of which scrap 
accounts for about 50% of the total metal at the ingot 
stage. In Europe, concern about the relative insufficiency of 
scrap thas been acute, and the problem has been specially 
investigated by the UN Economic and Social Council. In the 
United Kingdom, the price of scrap is high, and still rising. 


The complementary requirement is coal. For the modern 
type of industry the blast furnace is the first type of instal- 
lation to be considered; it requires coking coal. Iron and steel 
can be made by simpler, and infinitely less satisfactory, pro- 
cesses; but only those using higher-grade coals can seriously 
be contemplated. 
sources can hardly be said to have been fully surveyed; but 
there is plenty of notional evidence. Traces of coal, as of 
iron, are widespread in Burma (if we may continue to use 
that country as an instance). It is mainly of poor quality 
(lignite), and occurs generally in small deposits, or in inac- 
cessible localities. A special fault is that it is excessively 
friable; on exposure to the air it crumbles into small pieces 
and dusty stuff. 

ECAFE provided experts to make a survey of the Kalewa 
coalfield; the report, though it was not wholly adverse, des- 
cribed the coal in terms broadly similar to the above. The 
evidence as to this coal is at best conflicting. 

The possibility has also to be considered of using electric 
furnaces instead of blast furnaces, for smelting iron. Burma 
and other countries have important hydroelectric schemes, the 
“multi-purpose”? nature of which is duly stressed. One of the 
applications might be the iron and steel industry. The econo- 
mics of electric supply present general difficulties; at the high 
voltages required by modern standards, costs rise very steeply. 
The cost increases with the distance from the point of genera- 
tion, while the capacity decreases. But, apart from these 
general difficulties, there are further special problems in the 
application of electric power to metallurgy. When there are 
other valuable ores in the body, besides iron (e.g. chromium, 
vanadium, etc, as by-products) electric smelting is usually 
economic. In the case of such ores as are found in Burma 
(haematite-limonite) there is no such cost-compensating 
factor. Other things being equal, the cost of operating a 
furnace is about the same as that of a blast furnace; but 
the original capital cost is much higher. 

Apart from this, it is doubtful whether electric power 
could be available, in East Asian countries, at a high enough 
capacity to smelt such ores at rates or qualities equal to those 
obtainable in a blast furnace. There are other difficulties, 
amongst which electrodes may perhaps be mentioned here; 
there is a heavy rate of replacement of carbon electrodes, and 
these adjuncts require not only expert handling but also 
careful regulation of voltages. The electric furnace is really 
only appropriate to circumstances such as are found in Sweden, 
Canada, etc. 

In the case of Burma, oil fuel must be considered as an 
Electric stations using oil fuel might be cheaper 
and more efficient than water-power. And oil may quite 
well be used in the making of steel in open-hearth furnaces. 
The design, construction and use of this type of furnace have 
been greatly improved in recent years; and it is very signi- 


In the case of coal, as of iron-ore, the re-. 
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ficant and interesting that the UN Economic Commission and 
other authorities are paying special attention to the possibili- 
ties of small furnaces, throughout the East Asian Region. It 
is noteworthy that the Japanese and Japanese-controlled 
authorities in various Occupied Areas, during the war, made 
special efforts to utilise this type of installation. Mostly these 
were small blast furnaces, or charcoal (or briquette) ovens; 
but it is possible that some useful experience may yet derive 
from the record of them, and from subsequent and quite 
separate research. Meanwhile, refractory bricks, indispensable 
for such installations, are scarce, and have technical defects 
from the point of view of this particular use. So that this 
possibility also is fraught with limitations and difficulties. 

The Government of Burma gives the figures of 20 lakhs 
of rupees as an allocation for the establishment of an iron and 
steel industry. The project actually in view would seem to 
be the construction of a re-rolling mill, for which detailed 
proposals have been obtained from an American’ firm. The 
plant envisage is stated to have a planned capacity of about 
1,000 ingot tons per month (10-12,000 a year). No one knows 
the exact quantity of scrap actually or potentially available in 
Burma, but there is little doubt that such a plant would use 
it all up in no great length of time. And the prospectus of 
this venture further discloses that the anticipated products 
are small girders or sections, bars, bolts, structural shapes, 
and—iron tyres for bullock carts. . . 

These would be very useful contributions to loeal economic 
life and welfare; but to speak of such a perspective in terms 
of industrialisation comes perilously near to a reductio ad 
absurdum. Such efforts are intrinsically well worth encourag- 
ing, but it is a source of confusion if they are held out to be 
of the nature of “industrialisation,’ or in the category of 
“heavy industry.” 

The real perspectives of industrialisation and development 
in Asia are actually being obscured by the wrong type of em- 
phasis, which is being given in such cases as the above. 
National economic construction must be “from the ground 
up.”” An installation like the rolling-mill, referred to above, 
has great merit in itself. But the wider propaganda places the 
whole matter in a very false perspective. 

Another important question, not mentioned here, is that 
of alloys. There is no sign of any definite consideration of 
how the various local steel .industries, newly projected or 
promulgated in Asia, would obtain the necessary alloys, with- 
out which any so-called steel-industry would remain a very 
elementary affair. 

And only passing reference has here been made to world 
competition. Tremendous . developments are taking place in 
the Western Hemisphere iron and steel industries. Current 
plans for the expansion of production in the U.S. and Britain 
are on the scale of 30 million tons per annum. The resultant 
searches for fresh supplies of ore have oceasioned vast mining 
developments in North and South America, Africa and else- 
where. Moreover the Japanese industry has been substantial- 
ly reconstituted. The prospect of any actual or potential 
competition from these powerful quarters renders any local 
development of new iron and steel industries in the smaller 
countries of East Asia a venture that can only be described 
as extremely speculative. 

The historical development of the age is in any case 
passing swiftly beyond the technical phase of “black’’ industry; 
the lighter metals are widely becoming more useful and more 
economical, and this (together with developments in chemicals, 
plastics, electronics, etc) is leading to radical changes in the 
structure of production and in ways of living. The centre of 
gravity of modern industry has moved away from iron, steel 
and coal, which were once the sole criteria of industrial deve- 
lopment. Larger countries with well established industrial 
and general facilities are able to adjust themselves accord- 


ingly; but there is a strong and genuine case for advising 
newcomers, in the field of economic development, to avoid 
committing their limited resources to projects which are 
really based on traditional judgements, even if they are 
politically spectacular. It is more important to cultivate flexi- 
bility in institutions, and efficiency in organisation. These are 
the factors which originally accounted for the industrial success 
of the West, which still give it leadership today, and look 
like being even more decisive in future. 
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The Outlook for British Borneo 


_British Borneo is a term of convenience, politically it 
does not exist. It includes two colonies, Sarawak and North 
Borneo, and one protected state, the sultanate of Brunei. 
Its total area is 82,200 square miles and total population 
about 230,000. In area and population British Borneo com- 
prises less than 30% of the island of Borneo which is the 
third largest in the world (after Greenland and New Guinea) 
with a total surface of 284,000 square miles (other estimates 
give higher figures). (As a comparison, France has 207,000 
sq. miles, Italy 193,000 sq. miles; Borneo is about 1% times 
larger than France). The largest part of Borneo, formerly 
part of the Netherlands East Indies, is now a province of 
the Unitary Republic of Indonesia, and called Kalimantan. 


Borneo, area and population (approximate figures): 


square miles thousands of people 


30,000 334 
British Borneo ..................---....- 82,200 930 


The Indonesian Republic is planning to develop Kaliman- 
tan which is an under-populated country, and as Java must 
be relieved of the mounting population pressure the logical 


solution to that problem is, among other islands in the 


archipelago, to settle Javanese in the empty spaces of Kali- 
Banjermasin, is mainly a Javanese town while Samarinda and 
Balikpapan are largely inhabited by Bugis from Celebes 
(Sulawesi). The Indonesian ambition is to aequire the north- 
ern part of Borneo and unite it with Kalimantan. This poli- 
tical program has as yet not been announced but it is under- 
stood to be in existence and approved by the Indonesians. 


The Irian (New Guinea) question appears for the moment 


to be of more national importance to Djakarta but the anti- 
colonial principles of the Indonesian government, in which 
they are having the fullest support of the Indian Republic, 
have been well publicised to leave any doubt with regard to 
the intention to acquire British Borneo in the future. 


Sarawak has become a British colony after the war when 
the former Rajah decided that the time had come for his 
resignation; Brunei’s status is unchanged as a protectorate; 
North Borneo also became a colony after the war, the former 
administration, a commercial company, transferring the ter- 
ritory to the British Government. Brunei was before the 
arrival of the Europeans the ruler of what is today British 
Borneo and of larger portions of Indonesian Borneo. The 
sultans of Borneo claimed sovereign rights over the whole 
island. From the name of the sultanate, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards corrupted Brunei into Borneo, and this name has 
become internationally accepted. The two colonies are ad- 
ministered exactly as other colonies in the British Empire; 
the protectorate of Brunei is however administered by the 
sultan-in-council which includes 12 members one of whom is 
the British Resident whose advice has to be asked and then 
to be acted upon. The governor of Sarawak is at the same 


This is being done today. Already the capital, 


time High Commissioner of Brunei. The little state, now 
very important because of the oilft elds at Seria and potential 
oil riches, is inhabited by Malays and about 20% Chinese. 
In the eyes of the Malay world it still has glory and the 
Malays look on Brunei with pride, believing that it will have 
a new role to play in the future. _ 


The British would like to amalgamate the three terri- 
tories but are confronted with political difficulties. The 
Borneans and Malays in Sarawak have not welcomed the new 
status of a British colony, they would prefer the semi-inde- 
pendent state of Sarawak under whose Rajah, of the Brooke 
family, constitutional rights had been guaranteed. Brunei’s 
historic position would not allow its derogation to a foreign 
colony. North Borneo is politically inert and if the people-were 
consulted they would probably agree to an amalgamation. 
From an economic point of view it is no doubt very desirable. 
Perhaps by a modern approach to the matter a solution can be 
found. The term ‘colony’ is abhorrent to all Asians and to 
many Europeans as well. 


The future of British Borneo will to a good deal depend 
on wise constitutional reforms made by London without any 
urgings by the Borneans; on the contrary, it would seem to 
be the duty of Britain to introduce the necessary constitutional 
reforms for the benefit of the native population for whom the 
British people, by historic accidents, have shouldered the task 
of trustee. In this spirit the present colonial administrations 
are acting. More self-government is to be granted the people 
of British Borneo so that eventually they can manage their 
own affairs and may by their own free will remain members 
of the Commonwealth. 


The Indonesian aspiration can only be met by the people 
themselves who may prefer independence within the Com- 
monwealth to the status of a province in the Indonesian 
Republic. There is another lait made by the Philippines, 
which is more topical. This claim concerns the northeastern 
tip of Borneo, the east coast of the colony of North Borneo, 
with Sandakan as centre. The claim is well founded in his- 
tory but it can be disputed. The government of the Philippine 
Republic has proposed to raise the matter before the United 
Nations and has only desisted from doing so on the advice of 
Washington where one would not like to see, under present 
tense world conditions, a split in the united front of the so- 
called Free World. Both the president of the Philippines, 
Elpidio Quirino, and the reigning though unofficial head of the 
old sultanate of Sulu, with the centre at Jolo, visited in 1951 
Sandakan and assured the people that they would be united 
with the Philippine Republic in the not too distant future. 
Here is a potential source for friction between Britain and 
the Philippines. Both Indonesia and the Philippines can, at 
the appropriate time, exploit the fact that part of the 
Malaysian world is ‘occupied’ by a European power and turned 
into a colony. 


Borneo can and will be economically developed but this 
must be done primarily with and for the benefit of the 
indigenous population. A certain amount of colonisation is 
necessary but it should only be undertaken and permitted if 
it in no way will compromise native interests. Any other 
form of development must be described as exploitation which 
is, in this age, morally indefensible. The vested interests in 
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Borneo will have to adopt a new policy; the time of monopolies 
is over. That does not mean that, in a new form, the old 
commercial companies will not be able to contribute to the 
progress of the country but it means that they no longer can 
be allowed to own vast lands and exercise monopolistic control 
over natural resources as has been the case in the past and 
largely continues even today. 

The government, while anxious to see economic improve- 
ments, is confronted by often non-cooperative business inter- 
ests and by the serious labor shortage which hampers progress 
all over the three territories. Fortunately, the British Gov- 
ernment has adopted the only ethically possible policy in deal- 
ing with Bornean affairs, that is it has assumed the role 
of a genuine protector of native rights and interests. Thus 
it is impossible to open the gates of Borneo and bring in 
colonists without discrimination. The Chinese are the only 
available immigrants, other sources have failed, so far, to 
show good results. However, the country already has a very 
large Chinese minority (about 25% of the total population) 
which owes its existence and its economic prominence to the 
British who gained control over almost al] the territory ruled 
before by the sultans of Brunei. Any further increase of this 
minority, by immigration, would seriously harm the native 
people’s* future and would eventually result in inter-racial 
strife. The natural increase of the Chinese is higher than 
the one of the Borneans and this fact alone should, as it 
actually does, give rise to anxiety in official and private quar- 
ters. As development presupposes adequate labor as well as 
natural resources but there is only an insufficient number of 
workers, skilled and unskilled, in the country, it follows that 
development must be adjusted to the presence of human re- 
sources. This conclusion appears not acceptable to many 
leading commercial interests in Borneo, both European and 
Chinese, and they, ignoring the political implications, are press- 
ing on the authorities to permit, under all manner of safe- 
guards (which never properly work), the immigration of more 
Chinese. Via Singapore, Chinese immigration is anyway 
flowing into Borneo, mainly into Sarawak, these immigrants 
possessing British passports and thus cannot be restricted—at 
least under present legal dispensation. Tlhe ‘Chinese problem’ 
of British Borneo is a very serious one, having repercussions 
beyond the borders of the island. 


Apart from the known and intimated politieal intentions 
of neighboring countries and apart from the ‘Chinese prob- 
lem’, the British authorities are grappling with the ordinary 
problems of economic developments which in a still very wild 
and largely inaccessible country like Borneo are formidable 
indeed. Little research has been made and records are scanty. 
Basic services are existent in elementary form only. A pri- 
mitive, jungle covered country where transport is but for air 
services only easy, though very slow, along the coast. No 
financial reserves exist and the loan potential is doubtful; so 
private capital must still be brought in from abroad or failing 
this in sufficient volume the British taxpayer has to provide the 
money as is being done by grants from the British Treasury 
and from Colonial Development & Welfare allocations. If 
basic services particularly electric power are provided, the 
economy of Borneo will be regarded everywhere as sound and 
private capita] will be easily attracted. 


The country is rich in resources but their development 
depends on an increase in the present labor force. As immi- 
gration must be ruled out—though there is always some influx 
of aliens and there may come larger groups of Moslims from 
India—the development of the country must be balanced ac- 
cording to the native lakor supply, that is to say progress will 
have to be slow. Efficiency of local labor can be increased by 
education and by persuasion; the indigenous people, showing 
not much appreciation of the ‘modern way of life’ with its 
neurosis and get-rich-quick breakneck tempo, have to be 


gently introduced to what we may call benefits of civilisation. 
The slogan of “Open up Borneo” sounds well but can only be 
realised if local labor is made available. If the slogan means 
more immigration and colonisation, it should be discouraged. 
The outlook is by no means,unpromising as many commercial 
firms there hold. The Borneans are, by & large, as intelli- 
gent and capable as human beings elsewhere; they have had 
a late start in civilised life and they now require leadership 
by their advanced fellow-men and protection so that they can 
compete on equal terms with the aliens. Slow economic pro- 
gress, which is the way things are going and should be going 
in Borneo, does not stimulate private enterprise; therefore, 
government alone or in cooperation with private interests 
must shoulder the duty of. promoting better living in the 
country. 


In North Borneo the opportunities for improvement, for 
the benefit of the indigenous population and for world trade 
expansion, are vast. But before one can attempt serious de- 
velopment of resources transport and communications must 
be improved and electric power supplied. ‘White coal’ is 
abundantly existent but large capital investment and many 
engineers are required before an hydro-electric plant can be 
erected. Fast rivers, rapids, gorges, they all wait to be made 
to serve man. The future of Borneo would be revolutionised 
if such a power work was constructed. In agriculture and 
estate plantation there can be every year greater output; 
rice could be planted to yield an export surplus, sago can be 
popularised, sugar cane planting introduced, coffee and tea 
cultivation (the latter on Mount Kinabalu, where climatic con- 
ditions similar to Ceylon’s highlands prevail), fruits in more 
variety, maize, cotton, jute, hemp, groundnuts, tung oil can 
be developed, Silk worms can be reared, honey produced, 
alcoholic beverages obtained from banana and sweet potato 
cultivation. The tung tree is wild growing and with some 
effect can be spread over large areas; this is only one example 
of developing existing resources. The country is rich in 
livestock but it requires organisation to make an industry out 
of the buffaloes, cattle herds, pigs, ponies, goats, sheep, to 
develop dairy farming, to establish tanneries for the great 
variety of animal skins and hides, to breed more chicken, 
geese, ducks. Wild animals abound like snakes, lizards, cro- 
codiles, monkeys, and Borneo is also the home of the rhinoceros. 
Birds are another source for ‘industrial development’. Thai- 
land is making good money out of its wild life. In the ne- 
glected fisheries a fortune is hidden; a canning industry can be 
established, fish ponds and lakes built, shark and deep sea 
fishing, turtle eggs, shells, pearls be exploited. The wealth 
in the calm seas surrounding the ‘Land below the Wind’ (as 
Borneo is often called by the (Malays) is truly enormous. The 
timber resources of North Borneo alone are incalculable; 82% 
of the territory is under forest, i.e. 24,000 square miles, and 
the variety of trees is bewildering for the botanist. Other 
forest produce includes cutch, bamboo, cane, gums, resins, 
damar, gutta-percha, illipe nuts, jelutong, bees’ wax, birds’ 
nests, palm products (e.g. attap for roofing, kajang for walls, 
kerai for cigarette, paper, for mats, hats, belts, baskets), 
herbs and medicinal substances, roots, seeds and last but not 
least firewood and charcoal. In mining only the surface has 
been scratched. Coal seems to be little in North Borneo but 
oi] will soon be drilled and might turn out to be another or 
even bigger Seria. Gold has been produced for centuries, 
there is manganese, copper, limestone (for future cement 
factories), silica, clay, sandstone. Manufacturing enterprises 
can be founded for rice milling, soap, cigarette, brick and tile 
making, brewing, distilling of liquor, sugar refinery, cement, 
matches, pottery, rubber shoes and goods production, vege- 
table oil mills, fruit and fish canning, plywood factories and 
textile mills for the production of the type of cloth and 
wearing apparel which the native population requires. 


(later arrivals). 
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The Native People of Borneo 


In prehistoric times Borneo was settled by tribes whe 
came from the mainland of Asia; they arrived by sea and 
also by land as it is presumed that Borneo was once connected 
with the continent. The aboriginal settlers were related to 
the Indonesians, the peoples who came to live in the archipelago 
stretching from Sumatra to New Guinea. ‘Indonésian’ is a 
racial term which describes a Caucasian (white man) when 
settled in East Asia. Indonesian tribes, mixed with the very 
ancient inhabitants (negritos) and with mongolic tribes, be- 
came in the course of history the dominant race in Borneo 
as well as in other islands of the Archipelago and also in 
the Malay peninsula and in the islands today known as the 
Philippine Republic. 

This vast area is often described as Malaysia and there 
are today political aspirations among the Malays, the Indo- 
nesians and the Filipinos to create a Malaysian Federation, to 
unify the Malays and Indonesians in a ‘third power’ in East 
Asia or rather ‘fourth power’, against the influence of China, 
India and Japan. 

The Bornean tribes fused by intermarriage but this process 
was slow and imperfect to help create in place of the multi- 
tude of tribes one nation. The vast island’s topography mili- 
tated against racial unification. The tribes led a migratory, 
nomadic life, there was much fighting when they confronted 
each other, and continual new arrivals or invasions, from 
Indonesian islands and the Philippines, harried the old tribes. 
Borneo was visited by many natural catastrophes, there were 
landslides and inundations which changed the face of the 
island. Civilisation did not develop in Borneo in spite of 
early Hindu contacts and settlements. Even the European 
contacts did not result in ethnic integrations or in any marked 
advance in civilisaton. Progress is only being achieved since 
about the middle of last century. Malay conquests and settle- 
ments along many parts of the coast had no civilising effect 
on the indigenous population though small groups of this or 
that tribe were attracted by the Malay civilisation and either 
were assimilated or followed closely the new way of life as 
introduced by the colonists from Sumatra (from where the 
Malay invasions as from the 12th century originated). 

The negritos (a pygmy race) no longer exist but one can 
trace considerable infusion of negrito blood in many Bornean 
tribes. The anthropologist differentiates between six original 
tribes which came to settle in the island, viz. the Punan, 
Klemantan, Kenyah (older stock) and the Kayan, Murut, [ban 
Some tribes show more affinity to pure Indo- 
nesians, like the Kayan, others seem related to the Tibeto- 
Burmese (showing the Mongolic fold of the eyelid). Some 
ethnologists—who have found Borneo’s people a great source 
for study of the human race—call the Ibans, Punans, Kleman- 
tans, Muruts members of the proto-Malay group. The simi- 
larity between Borneo’s Punans, Klemantans, Ibans and Muruis 
to the pure Filipinos, the Bugis, Javanese and Sundanese is 
obvious. Official papers usually list a large number of in- 


digenous peoples but while such listing is correct it is at the 
same time misleading as it may lead one to the wrong con- 
clusion that the people of Borneo are racially very much 
different. The contrary is true and therefore it should not be 
difficult to expect a fast progress of integration of the many 
ancient tribes and sub-ethnic groups into a Bornean nation, 
closely related to the Indonesians, the Malays and the Fili- 
pinos. 

Some of the tribes or communities are often known ufider 
Malay names and this way of description tends to further 
obscure the ethnic picture of Borneo. The Dyaks, for instance, 
are actually Ibans; the word dyak is Malay and was used by 
the Malay settlers to describe all the natives of the 
island. Dusun means in Malay orchard, Murut means 
hill, Orang Sungei means river people; thus the Malays 
grouped the indigenous people whom they found in 
what is today the colony of North Borneo into natives who 
tilled the soil, who lived in the hills and who lived along the 
rivers. 

Some tribes have shown greater virility than others and 
those who are today most active will eventually emerge as 
the leaders of the Bornean nation. In Sarawak it is the Ibans 
(commonly referred to by foreigners as Dyaks) who are 
believed to inherit Borneo; in Indonesian Borneo the tribe of 
Klemantan, after whom the country is now named Kalimantan, 
has attained leadership. The Malays, now to be called an 
indigenous people as well, and the Ibans—in so far-as the 
latter have become Moslims—form one group and it is to 
them that the politically conscious members of other tribes 
look for leadership. 

The Malays arrived around 1200 A.D., penetrating along 
the rivers and the coast, forming settlements and establish- 
ing states, the principal one being the sultanate of Brunei 
which claimed, eventually, sovereignty over the whole of the 
island. The first arrivals were called laut or sea people who 
were less civilised than the second invasion which was com- 
posed of Malays from Sumatra and many Indians (north Indians 
and Tamils who had been converted to the Islam). These 
were called, because they introduced agriculture, orange benua 
or soil people. These orang benua formed also an important 
ethnic group in other Indonesian islands, mainly in Celebes 


(Sulawesi). 


The Chinese, to some extent, also form a sector of the 
indigenous population. 

The future of Borneo should belong to the Borneans; such 
a nation does not exist today but there are good signs that 
it will emerge. Foreign assistance may be necessary and 
one can discern that particularly since the end of the last 
war British official and private sympathies for the Borneans 
have increased. With the political independence of two 
Malaysian states, the Unitary Republic of Indonesia and the 
Republic of the Philippines, the outlook for national integra- 
tion in British Borneo appears bright. 


History of the Island of Borneo 


Borneo was known to the Indians at the time of the Gupta 
empire (320-500 A.D.) but Hindu civilisation spread to the 
island during the centuries when the Pallava and later the 
Pandyan empire expanded and colonised parts of the Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Cambodia. A South Indian king- 
dom in western Borneo was established and acknowledged 
the overlordship of the great Pallava kings Mahendra Varman 
and Narasimha Varman. The Bornean king, taking his name 
from Pallava emperors, called himself Mula Varman. The 


Hindu and Dravidian influence spread between 600—900 A.D. 
The civilised parts of coastal Borneo did trade with the Asian 
continent; Chinese mercantile fleets called on Bornean ports 
and there was exchange of goods. Kublai Khan’s 
Mongol empire for a short spell of time also included, presum- 
ably, the northeastern part of the island. From that time on, 
i.e. the 13th century, intercourse with China was regular and 
features of China’s civilisation were introduced and adopted 
by many tribes. No lasting influence of China was noticed. 
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The Malays, on the other hand, became the dominant power 
in Borneo. 

Malays had entered as settlers the western and southern 
parts of Borneo during the period of the Sailendra kingdom 
(which was established around 500 A.D. by Prince Kandinyah 
of Nepal who founded in the Palembang area of Sumatra 
the state of Melayu or Malaya) and ever since Malays moved 
into Borneo not from the Peninsula but from Sumatra. Under 
the Malay sultans Borneo, as far as settled by the Malays and 
previously by Indians, prospered. Many kingdoms were esta- 
blished: there was Sambas, a dependency of Johore (which was 
the heir of Malacca), Sudakana, established by Javanese and 
Hindus of the Majapahit era, Mampawa, ruled by Bugis, Pon- 
tianak, a mercantile republic formed in 1771 by Arab, Malay 
and Bugi traders, and there was the sultanate of Brunei in 
the north which was the result of the fusion of Brunei 
proper and the Sulu islands. Islam penetrated Borneo soon 
after it had conquered the Malay world (overthrowing Bud- 
dhism in Malacca after Sumatra had been converted). In the 
15th century, the Malays in Borneo embraced the new religion 
and many native tribes followed them. 

The intrusion of the Europeans changed the course of 
history, in the Malaysian world and so also in Borneo. The 
Portuguese were the first to make an appearance in Brunei; 
they came after Malacca had been occupied, in 1511, and 
though they had no territorial] ambitions they wanted to mono- 
polise Brunei’s trade with abroad. The Spaniards entered 
the field but without success. The two European powers 
which eventually controlled the destiny of Borneo were the 
Dutch and the British. The Dutch East Indies Company 
established itself on the west coast in 1604, and in 1698 the 
British East India Company founded a ‘factory’ at Banjermasin 
(today the capital of Kalimantan). This ambitious and mili- 
tant mercantilism did not succeed for some time. The Malays 
and the natives put up a fight in which they were aided by 
the rivalry between the Europeans. Some weak and greedy 
rulers of coastal territory of Borneo were eager to cede it 
for a lump sum of money but the people opposed such cessions 
strongly and with violence. Leadership passed from the sul- 
tans and their courts to the local datus (chiefs). Thus by 
the end of the 18th century the British had to abandon their 
hold on Borneo and by 1809 the Dutch had also been ex- 
pelled. Borneans and Indonesians were free though not for 
long. The Dutch came back to Java and from there they 
negotiated for new cessions of Bornean territory; this time 
it worked and the Dutch remained in control until the out- 
break of the Japanese war which eventually led to the 
establishment of the Indonesian Republic in which Borneo 
of the former Netherlands East Indies was included. The 
British, after suppressing piracy, secured territorial cessions 
which, ‘though disputed by the datus and the natives, could 
be maintained. 

Piracy in the Malaysian area has usually been con- 
demned as a wicked enterprise of the native peoples but 
while to some extent it was plain robbery on the high seas 
and in coastal waters, the sultans, chiefs and their subjects 
were driven to it as a result of the political encroachment 
by the European powers. Not only were the people in this 
area able to make a living from pirating foreign ships but 
they also thought they were thus preventing the return of 
the foreigners. Piracy was often a matter of self-defence 
but it eventually deteriorated to war of all against all and 
inter-Indonesian feuds became ever more frequent. The 
native temper was not so dull as it is frequently described; 
when, for instance, the Chartered Company of North Borneo 
obtained its cession from the sultans of Brunei and Jolo 
(Sulu) there was a revolt against it and the opposition 
lasted for some time. 

That British Borneo exists today is due to the enterprise 
of James Brooke, who after subduing piracy and a rebellion 
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against the sultan of Brunei obtained from him a cession 
of territory. Brooke landed first in Borneo in 1839; by 1841 
he held large areas of what is today southern Sarawak under 
suzerainty to the sultan of Brunei; further accretions of 
territory, after the suzerainty was renounced, occurred by 
treaty with Brunei and so in the years 1861, 1882, 1885, 
1890 and 1905 the state of Sarawak under its absolute ruler, 
the ‘white’ of Sarawak, grew to its present size. In 
1888 Britain accorded Sarawak protection which was also 
extended to the territory under the administration of the 
Chartered Company of North Borneo, In 1941, the then 
ruling rajah abrogated absolutism and introduced constitu- 
tional reforms. But the Japanese army was soon to arrive 
and thus to bring to an end the pester a:--elhe of the state 
of the ‘white’ rajah. In 1946, Sarawak became a British 


colony, not without considerable opposition from the native 


population who would have preferred the constitutional 


monarchy under a benevolent Englishman. 


The success of James Brooke sparked other treaties 
or attempts at treaty making. The British Government 
obtained from Brunei the cession of tthe island of Labuan— 
in 1846, five years after Brooke’s elevation to rajahood. 
Some Spanish entrepreneurs from Manila tried to induce 
their government to obtain land cessions in northern Borneo 
but Capt. Carlos Cuarteron, inspired by Brooke’s success, 
did not succeed though in 1860 he got himself appointed by 
the Vatican as apostolic delegate to Borneo. 


The sultan of Brunei, in his little capital fittingly called 
Darul Salam (abode of peace), was prepared against a 
consideration to cede away more territory, and he first grant- 
ed in respect of the present colony of North Borneo a title 
to the American consul in Brunei, Mr Moses, who trans- 
ferred it, in 1865, all against the coveted consideration, to 
an American businessman living in Hongkong, a Mr. Torrey. 
This entrepreneur formed the “American Trading Co. of 
Borneo” but as he had no money and could not find creditors 
he was lucky to find somebody who was willing to buy his 
title—the cession of some territory belonging to the sultan 
of Brunei. The new owner was another consul, this time 
from Austria, Baron Gustav Overbeck. Without him, there 
might be today no colony of North Borneo. Overbeck had, 
to bring the plans to fruition, to seek some associates and 
he found one in Alfred Dent. Together they approached the 
sultan and formalised the previous cession in a new treaty 
signed on 29 December 1877. According to this treaty, the 
sultan got $12,000 per year as rent and the promoters of 
the company for whom Alfred Dent acted got the title of 
Maharaja of Sabah (the native name for North Borneo) 
and rajas of Gaya (Jesselton) and Sandakan. Knowing that 
a further treaty was to be signed with the sultan of Jolo 
(Sulu) who claimed part of North Borneo as his territory, 
the promoters obtained such a deed which was signed on 
22 January 1878. The sultan of Jolo demanded and was 
granted an annual payment of $5,000, and his heirs (no 
longer sultans but citizens of the Philippine Republic) still 
draw this amount from the successors of the Chartered 
Company, namely the British Government. The legality of 
this transfer of territory is today disputed and the Philip- 
pine Republic, acting on behalf of the Sulus, demands the 
return of North Borneo. In 1878, after the treaty with the 
sultan of Jolo had been signed, Spain claimed the east 
coast of Borneo and in this claim they had the support of 
both the Catholic Filipinos and Moslim Moros. The Dutch 
also claimed possession of North Borneo, insisting that they 
had more rights to that territory as the controlling power 
of most of Borneo. However, in 1888 British protection was 
aceorded the British North Borneo Company which, in 1881, 
had been granted a Royal Charter. After the 2nd world 
war the territory was made into a British colony. 
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The Chinese in Borneo 


Of a total population in British Borneo of 930,000 the 
Chinese number about 230,000 or 25%. The percentage in 
Kalimantan is lower, estimated at 10% of about the same 
numbet as in British Borneo. In all Southeast Asia with 
a population of over 160 million the overseas Chinese total 
8% million or 5%%. The percentage figure in British Borneo 
is very high and a further rise must still be expected though 
immigration has ceased almost entirely. 


The Bornean people have viewed in the past, and do 
so now more than ever, the existence of a very numerous 
and economically preponderant Chinese minority as a threat 
to their own future. Racial ‘strife is likely to break out 
as soon as the Borneans attain a greater measure of poli- 
tical freedom, In the past there has been much tension 
and bloodshed between the Malay sector of the Borneans 
and the immigrant Chinese in which the Dyaks in Sarawak 
joined. North Borneo has been less exposed to racial rivalry 
but in Sarawak and in western Kalimantan, while it was 
under the Dutch, small’ wars were frequently waged. 


The Chinese remain an alien community in spite of the 
majority of them having been born in the country, and they 
still are mostly nationals of China. There is no citizenship 
of Sarawak or North Borneo though Borneo born persons 
can claim British papers. The rise of communism in China 
has further complicated an already very delicate relation- 
ship, Today many overseas Chinese, for patriotic reasons, 
side with the Peking government which is the only govern- 
ment of China recognised by Britain. Neutrality in the 
present struggle for China is the policy most agreeable to 
overseas Chinese but the younger generation shows growing 
nationalistic instincts and there is, since ever the 1911 re- 
volution unfolded, a trend towards national consolidation of 
the Chinese in South East Asia (or Nanyo as they call the 
region, meaning south seas). Borneo is part of the vast 
region and its Chinese are part of the overseas Chinese 
there; the problems are basically the same but where the 
Chinese minority is numerically and economically particu- 
larly strong, while no native authority exists, like in Malaya 
and in Borneo, the problem appears more urgent and accen- 
tuated. The Malayan solution lies in the creation of a 
Malayan nation—this at least is the official hope. But in 
Borneo there is as yet no nation, no coherent national move- 
ment; there are colonial administrations and there is a cul- 
turally unified Chinese community which feels more bound 
and loyal to the motherland in 1952 than in the prewar 
period. That does not mean to say that the Chinese in 
Borneo have embraced communism though there are very 
many Sympathisers especially in Sarawak which is so near 
tu Malaya, it means that the Chinese more than ever under- 
stand their apartness, their superiority over the natives, 
their economic opportunities of belonging to a nation which 
ranks as a leading power in the modern world, and they 
also feel the exhilaration of being heirs to one of the 
world’s most ancient cultures. 
Chinese themselves, is eagerly promoted so that the young 
generation will not lose touch with the motherland and the 
ancient traditions and heritage. The fact that the national 
language (Mandarin) is taught in all Chinese schools is 
of great political significance. More than in Malaya, the 
Chinese in British Borneo are an imperium in imperio. They 
possess all the virtues which finance, commerce and industry 
could demand; without them the colonies of Sarawak and 
North Borneo cannot function. But the future of the 
Borneans is seriously compromised if the problem of so large 
and economically so powerful a minority cannot be solved. 


Education, financed by the . 


As far as Kalimantan is concerned, the Chinese minority 


‘there forms only a minor aspect of the general problem 


arising in the Indonesian Republic from the presence of: the 
Chinese in practically every island of the archipelago. How- 
ever, Indonesia being a sovereign state, the government there 
is capable to protect the interests of the Indonesians. By 
persuasion, legislation and by certain forms of coercion the 
position of the Chinese in Indonesia is leveled down. Simi- 
lar developments have been witnessed in the Philippines 
after that country attained independence. | 


But British Borneo is in a different position; here it 
devolves on the British Government to protect native in- 
terests just as a native government could _ possibly do. 
Whether this protection is effective remains to be seen. 
Wherever European colonial power was exercised, overseas 
Chinese economic strength increased; and when European 
control had to be abandoned, Chinese economic interests 
suffered severely. In British Borneo, that must not be for- 
gotten, it was the British who brought the Chinese into 
the country; the Chinese were attracted, induced, subsidised 
to come to a strange country, to help develop it, for the 
benefit of the European power and for their own well- 
being. Similar in Malaya where economic development and 
exploitation of natural resources appeared possible only by 
importing foreign labor; thus the Indians and Chinese in 
Malaya of today. It is the responsibility of the British, 
having created the problem, to devise ways and means to 
safeguard the rights of the natives of Borneo and at the 
same time be fair to the Chinese settlers who have in Sara- 
wak and Noth Borneo worked hard and honestly. 


Today the highest percentage of Chinese in British 
Borneo is found im Sarawak (about 27%) while in North 
Borneo the percentage, recorded in 1951, was 22. In Sara- 
wak the Hokkiens are the leading ‘tribe’ followed by the 
Hakka and Teochiu. In North Borneo the Hakka form the 
majority, followed by Cantonese, Hokkien and Teochiu. In 
Brunei, with a total population of 50,000, the Chinese aggre- 
gate 10%. The increase in the Chinese members of the staff 
of the oil company at Seria, though these people are brought 
in on limited stay permits, continues. This is another 
example of commercial exigencies tending to defeat official 
policies. 


The natural increase of the Chinese minority has now 
given rise to official alarm; though the numbers of Sino- 
Borneans rise (the offspring of mixed marriages between 
Chinese men and Dyak, Dusun etc. women) they mostly add 
up to the Chinese total as the children of mixed marriages 
(rarely does a Bornean take a Chinese wife) are brought 
up as Chinese and go to Chinese schools. The inter-Chinese 
coherence is strong though tribal differences persist which 
are aggravated by the entirely different languages spoken 
by the Hokkien, Hakka, Cantonese, Hailam. 


All the overseas Chinese hail from Kwangtung and from 
southern Fukien. There is however—a curiosity among the 
Chinese abroad—a very small settlement of Shantung 
Chinese in Jesselton; the only other such group in Asia 
is in Ceylon’ where almost all of the 280 strong Chinese 
community are natives of Shantung. 


In ancient days there was commercial intercourse be- 
tween China and Borneo; it was barter of the crudest type. 
Some Chinese traders stayed for a season or two, others 
formed an isolated trading station. Chinese cultural in- 
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fluence was hardly noticeable while Hindu, Arab and Persian 
civilisations formed early Bornean society. Chinese historic 
records mention tribute paid by Borneo to the celestial em- 
pire but all such references to tribute from abroad are mis- 
leading; actually, exchange of goods was irregularly carried 
on which in imperial jargon meant tribute received from 
abroad and imperial gifts returned. In the 15th century 
when Brunei was -a powerful Malay state Chinese traders 
and settlers came down to the island and they were granted 
limited stay and restricted occupations. Racial intermixture 
commenced but at that time the offspring was integrated 
into the native community. Trade with China expanded 
before the advent of the Europeans and it contributed to 
the state of prosperity which foreign visitors when seeing 
Brunei described often in so attractive colors that the ap- 
petite of the Portuguese was whetted. In the 18th century 
there were many Chinese planters in Brunei and pepper was 
cultivated. But as their numbers increased and their wealth 
rose, the sultans suppressed them and eventually expelled 
most of the Chinese; only those who were able and willing 
to assimilate themselves to the Bruneis (Malays), often em- 
bracing the Mohammedan faith, could stay im the country. 


When the British assumed authority, first in Sarawak 
and then in North Borneo, they found practically no Chinese— 
to their chagrin. Their hopes of developing the potentially 
rich territories were defeated by the inertia of the natives; 
so they found no alternative but to import Chinese labor. 
In Kuching, the attempt was made to induce Chinese from 
nearby Sambas and from other parts of Dutch Borneo which 
eventually caused a little war between the Chinese immigrants 
and the British who were saved by the loyalty of the Malays 
and Dyaks. In North Borneo, when the Company took over 
they found just two Chinese in Sandakan. With great per- 
sistence and at considerable financial sacrifice, the administra- 
tions in Sarawak and North Borneo got Chinese labor. 


If was anything but simple to induce the Chinese of 
Kwangtung to emigrate but the Hakka obliged in the end. 
Hokkien Chinese followed. Their pioneering life was hard. 
No other oriental people was prepared to undergo such hard- 
ships except the Japanese. When they established their 
estates in the Tawau area, they soon showed to the per- 
plexed British what they could do in their inimitable, dogged 
hardworkingness. They did not prove altogether very law- 
abiding and while their economic efforts aroused admira- 
tion, the Chartered Company was not pleased with the 
Japanese settlement in North Borneo. After the war the 
Japanese have departed from British Borneo but there are 
now good prospects for Japanese immigration on a selected 
basis into Kalimantan where the Indonesian government has 
no hard feelings for past misdeeds—which, eventually, led to 
the political freedom of the Indonesians. 


Chinese immigration into Sarawak and North Borneo 
viewed earlier with the greatest satisfaction turned into an 
embarrassment when the required numbers of labourers had 
arrived and the stream, once opened up, could not be plugged. 
Many years before the outbreak of the second world war 
the raja in Sarawak and the company in North Borneo realised 
the potential danger which they had created by admitting 
or rather soliciting large numbers of immigrants from 
Chinese. The British Government inherited this situation 
when it took over in 1946. 


In Kalimantan the Chinese problem is studied both in 
Banjermasin and in Djakarta. The disturbances of the middle 
of last century have not been forgotten. Chinese came to 
western Borneo around 1770 and started gold mining in the 
sultanate of Sambas. The miners soon formed into kongsis 


(commercial and industrial enterprises democratically govern- 
ed, owned by all), engaged in cultivation, timber and other 
trading, and eventually took over the mines though paying 
a tribute or royalty to the sultan. Chinese-Dyak disputes 
and bloodshed occurred frequently. The Kongsis challenged 
the authority of the sultan and they got away with it. 
Most miners were Hakka from Kwangtung. Their successes 
at gold mining in Sambas encouraged other Malay chiefs to 
invite Chinese labor, again Hakka, to develop mineral re- 
sources in their little coastal states. Pontianak saw one of 
the largest mining enterprises. The Chinese were forbidden 
to engage in agriculture, commerce, manufacture of gun- 
powder and other articles and they were specially prohibited 
from possessing arms. When the Dutch established one 
foothold after the other in Borneo they met resistante on 
the part of the kongsis who were afraid that the Europeans 
would take over the control of all mining. Their secret socie- 
ties, originally formed to defend their economic rights and 
also to strengthen one clan against a rival clan, were mobi- 
lised against the Dutch but to no avail in the end. As 
Dutch authority was slowly established over the archipelago 
and over Borneo, the Chinese faced sure defeat and expulsion 
from Borneo. In 1854 the kongsis were crushed and the 
miners who survived immigrated into Sarawak where Raja 
Brooke was anxiously waiting to have them enter and help 
him in. the development of the newly acquired country. He 
was however to be disappointed. The remaining kongsis were 
not at all willing to develop Sarawak at Brooke’s terms, 
they wanted to govern themselves as in the old Sambas days 
and they defied the authority of the ‘white’ raja. Even- 
tually the kongsis staged an insurrection and wanted to kill 
the raja and take Sarawak over themselves. They were 
encouraged in this insurrection—attempted only a few years 
after being invited into the new country coming as an ex- 
pelled crowd from across the Dutch border—when East Asian 
wide rumors spread that the British in their second war with 
China had been defeated. The insurrection started in 1857 
and after initial successes of the kongsis was completely 
crushed which was due to the siding of the natives with the 
British raja. A massacre of the defeated Chinese followed 
and ever since there has been no unrest in Sarawak. 


Political education is spreading and the Dyaks of Sara- 
wak are determined to take over the country in the future. 
They see in the Chinese a formidable opponent because of 
their economic power. But they feel encouraged, by the exam- 
ple of the Philippines, of Indonesia and also of Thailand, to 
use the legislative-machine to assert the rights of the native 
against the immigrant. The Chinese are looking into the 
future and realise that the hour of the Dyak is approaching 
and in all fairmindedness they agree that China being so 
vast a country and endowed with adequate resources to sus- 
tain its huge population and further increase in the Chinese 
sector of the population of Borneo cannot be viewed but 
with alarm by the Borneans. They are however also natives 
in the sense that they were born in the country and that 
it is therefore their home. Allegiance by Asians to a Euro- 
pean colony is difficult to visualise but if an independent 
state should be established the Chinese, or at least the 
majority, may try to fuse with the Borneans into a new 
nation. The Chinese in Borneo, in Sarawak and in North 
Borneo that is, are perhaps the most peaceful and cooperative 
in South East Asia but their final attitude towards Borneo 
will depend on (1) the foreign policy of China, whatever its 
government, and (2) on the general policy of the overseas 
Chinese in South East Asia, that is their willingness to 
assimilate ar their insistence to remain apart. 


_ 
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The Colony of North Borneo 


The Colony of North Borneo, with capital at Jesselton, 
was granted by the British Government a new constitution 


on 17 October 1950 under which the Governor administers 


the territory assisted by an appointed legislative and execu- 


_ tive council. The former is composed of 22 members (12 


official, 10 unofficial), the latter of 9 members (5 official, 4 
unofficial). There are the usual government departments: 
Secretariat (where the Chief Secretary is the principal ad- 


ministrative officer), Legal Branch, Financial, Treasury, 
Customs & Excise, Immigration & Labour, Agriculture, 
Drainage & Irrigation, Education, Fisheries, Forestry, 


Geological, Inland Revenue, Lands, Marine, Police, Posts, 
Public Works, Railway, Survey, Telecommunications. The 
country is divided into three Residences with centres at 
Jesselton, Sandakan and Beaufort, and into 11 Districts 
and further subdivisions. Provision is made for a number of 
statutory boards and advisory committees as follows:—- 
finance, development, labor, town & country planning, Chinese 
affairs for liaison between government and the Chinese com- 
munities in the main towns, education, rubber fund for ad- 
vising on cess on rubber exports, price control, cost of 
living. 

An effort is made to introduce democratic forms of 
government into the country, to educate the people in the 
principles of self-government along the lines met elsewhere 
in postwar Empire and Commonwealth. On lowest levels, 
some progress of self-government has been achieved. The 
British authorities are sincere in their endeavor to bring 
the indigenous population up to a standard when they could 
assume increasing control over the management of their own 
affairs. 


It is not the intention of the British Government to 
maintain remote-control over this territory but to promote 
education and the economic well-being of the people with 
the view of handing over to a following g.neration the 
country in an economically prosperous conditicn, fit to be 
governed democratically by freely elected representatives. 
This idealistic policy is slowly understood by the Borneans 
and it is appreciated warmly. Meanwhile, Britain remains 
the trustee of the indigenous population and the British 
civil servants, in the finest tradition of the past and having 
absorbed the spirit of our progressive age, are acting in 
the best. interests of the people. The authorities are, with 
available means in men and material resources, trying to 
develop the territories’ airfields, roads, port facilities, drain- 
age & irrigation; agricultural advance and social welfare 
and services (health and education mainly) are receiving 
constant attention. Government has also embarked on a 
program of civic education; it owns the only modern print- 
ing plant in the country (at Jesselton), issues a news ser- 
vice in Malay, English and Chinese, prints as efficiently as 
elsewhere in the Commonwealth a gazette, bills and other 
official papers. . 


There is only one English language weekly paper, pub- 
lished in Sandakan by R. F, Vaughan, and a few Chinese 
weeklies and mixed language periodicals; Singapore papers 
provide the link with the world. 


The People of North Borneo 


The total population according to the latest census of 
June 1951 was 334,000 of whom 242,000 were indigenous or 
Bornean people, 74,000 Chinese, 17,000 others (Indians, Pakis- 
tanis, Indonesians, Philippine nationals, immigrant Malays) 
and 950 Europeans. The previous census of 1931 gave a total 
population of 277,000 of which 205,000 indigenous, 50,000 
Chinese, 21,000 others, 650 Europeans. In the last 20 years 


the population rose by 20%. The increase for indigenous 
people amounts to 18%, for Chinese to 48%; the increase 
in Chinese is mainly accounted for by legal and illicit im- 
migration and a high rate of natural increase. Many of the 
Chinese offspring are however of mixed racial origin, usually 
children of Dusun mothers, and commonly called Sino-Dusuns. 
There are only two small towns in the territory; Jesselton 
which is the present capital with a population of 12,000 
and Sandakan, the prewar capital, with 15,000. Of the Euro- 
peans, the majority are employed in commercial enterprises 
with the civil servants coming a very close second. The 
island of Labuan, since after the war part of the new colony 
of North Borneo, has a population of 8,800 of which 3,000 
are Chinese, the indigenous population, mainly Malay, ac- 
counting for the rest. 

The Borneans are represented by the following - peoples: 
Dusuns about 40%, the most advanced race, agricultural, the 
mainstay of the indigenous population, frequently inter- 
marrying with the immigrant and native Chinese; Muruts 
(forming with other Borneans abovt 30% of total popula- 
tion) who live in the mountainous regions, in inaccessible 
area towards the Indonesian border, the most backward, until 
recently indulging in head-hunting, nomadic and only engaged 
in shifting cultivation, susceptible to diseases and therefore 
considered not likely to play any significant role in the future 
of Borneo; the Moslim natives of Malay race or closely 
related to the Malays, viz. the Bajaus (seafaring, padi plant- 
ing, herdsmen, a vigorous and expanding group of people), 
the Sulus (the same people found in the southern islands 
of the Philippines, looking to that country as their spiritual 
home, good fishermen, intrepid smugglers), the Illanuns, 
Obians (closely related to the Sulus, with a great past as 
pirates and head-hunters), the Malays, which includes the 
Bruneis, who, though a colonising people some 700 years ago, 
are to be regarded as indigenous as the Dusuns. 


By attempting to create out of the variety of indigenous 
peoples one nation, the British Government is only speeding 
up the natural progress of history—integration. 

The Chinese are, as everywhere in South East Asia, a 
“problem.’”’ Their numbers have increased since the British 
entered Borneo and though in recent years immigration has 
been severely controlled the increase causes alarm. Some 
intermarrying takes place and a large number of Borneo- 
born Chinese regard Borneo as their home and not any more 
China. Nevertheless, the majority of the Chinese acknow- 
ledge that their motherland is China and that their loyalty 
cannot rest with any other country. Borneo being a British 
colony does not inspire in them any sense of belonging to a 
new nation; the differences, moreover, between their type of 
civilisation and the one found around them in Borneo does 
not encourage any hopes of assimilation. There is nothing 
to assimilate to and with. Needless to say, the Chinese 
are the townspeople, they are found in wholesale and retail 
trade, they are estate smallholders, artisans, government 
clerks, commercial employees. Economically their importance 
is very much larger than the figure of 74,000 among a total 
of 334,000 that is 22% suggests. As a trickle of new 
immigrants is going on their importance is bound to rise 
and can only be offset by more energetic efforts by the au- 
thorities and the native peoples to promote the rights and 
interests of the Dusuns, Malays etc. 


Over half of the Chinese in North Borneo are Hakka 
(mainly in agriculture, and on the west coast predominating 
in everything), about 25% are Cantonese (on the east coast, 
with centre at Sandakan, orientated towards Hongkong and 
China), some 7% Hokkiens (looking to Singapore with whom 
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their trade and connections), 5% Teochiu (Chiuchow), 3% 
Hailam (Hainan island). Education of the Chinese is mainly 
in Chinese, in their own schools; political outlook, under pres- 
sure of nationalism spreading throughout Asia, tends in- 
creasingly towards China, and since China today is ruled 
by the communists, sympathies with Peking are understand- 
able. On the whole, political feeling is dormant and tropical 
indolence, so often criticised by arrivals from the temperate 
zone, counteracts the trend of ‘political consciousness’. The 
official policy is to prevent any further Chinese immigration 
but to permit, on short terms for specified purposes, the 
entry of selected Chinese who will have to leave the country 
at the expiry of their stay; such permission is obtained only 
in case of building construction, public works development 
and similar matters. 


Indians and Pakistanis are a small community, important 
as dairy farmers; most of them or their parents were former- 
ly in government service. Of the Indonesians, mainly Java- 
nese, only a smal] number remains today; they easily are 
absorbed by the Moslims in Borneo and therefore form one 
of the desirable potential immigrants. So do the South in- 
dians in so far as they are Moslims. The Filipinos, mainly 
in Sandakan, are an educated, respected community many 
of which are found in government jobs. 


Languages 

The lingua franca of the territory is Malay. But 
English is apart from being the official language becoming 
gradually the principal language spoken in North Borneo. 
The Chinese learn in their schools Mandarin (kuo-yue) and 
use it quite frequently among themselves as the dialects 
spoken by the Hakka, Cantonese, Teochiu and Hailam are 
very different from each other. The majority of Borneo-born 
Chinese speak Malay and English. In future, Malay will 
remain the language of the whole island (though in the 
south it is called Indonesian language) as it has been 
accepted for centuries by the native inhabitants who have 
not developed a culture of their own and only an elementary 
language which, in all its great varieties, is related to the 
Malaysian group of languages. English may remain an- 
other ‘national’ lauguage just as it is today in Ceylon or the 
Philippines and in other countries in Asia. The future of 
the Chinese language in Borneo is bound up with the greater 
problem of the Chinese in South East Asia. 


Labor, Employment, Immigration 


The native people are not enthusiastic about work, their 
economy is simple, patriarchal, self-sufficient; there is no need 
for capitalist enterprise, for development and progress, the 
land is rich enough to feed the small number of human 
beings. However the outside world has taken a different view 
of how things should go in this world and so the Borneans 
find themselves drawn into the maelstrom of modern life. 
It will take Many more years to make the Dusun understand 
and appreciate the idea of progress. 


Since the arrival] and then the surrender of the Japanese, 
the Bornean has learned much and is slowly adjusting him- 
self to the 20th century. Before the last war it was diffi- 
cult to obtain any kind of reliable labor but now conditions 
haye changed and it seems that before long native popula- 
tion will enter into the spirit of the modern world. Most 
are still engaged in agriculture producing little for the mar- 
ket, mainly for their own needs, and employers find it still 
hard to induce them to work for wages, in the towns and on 
the estates. Of the total wage earners the natives now total 
60%, a great improvement (if an improvement it is, taking 
a less ‘progressive’ view) over prewar conditions when they 
onky comprised some 40%. The Chinese come next and then 
follow smal] numbers of Javanese, Filipinos, Dyaks (Borneans 


from Sarawak), Malays and since two years also Cocos 
islanders (Indonesian people). These islanders, a very fine 
group of people, number now slightly less than 1,000, and 
it is hoped to induce more islanders to seek employment in 
North Borneo. | 


The estates are anxiously looking out for workers, offer- 
ing to pay high wages but cannot find adequate numbers 
in the country; so they request the government to permit 
the entry of more immigrants. But for the Chinese, who 
for political pressure at home and as ‘marginal’ existences 
in an overpopulated country are ready to come, other sources 
are difficult to open up. As the government has decided to 
prevent North Borneo becoming a second Malaya, and also 
realising the dangers arising from the political change in 
China since 1949, Chinese immigration is not possible and 
perhaps, seeing the first signs of Bornean nationalism and 
appreciating the responsibility which the British people have 
towards the colonies, no further Chinese immigration will 
be permitted in the future. 


Javanese seem not to be welcome even if Indonesia 
would allow their departure, the reason being connected with 
the aspirations of Indonesia to possess, sooner or later, the 
whole island of Borneo. Indians are not permitted, by their 
own government, to emigrate though there is hope that small 
numbers will obtain such permission from New Delhi. 


The Chinese are found in all city jobs and in agriculture 
and on the estates. A small number is arriving regularly 
for construction jobs and urban development, the total num- 
ber of such temporary entrants having amounted in 1951 
to 428. But from Malaya many more Chinese have arrived 
and could not be prevented from settling as they possessed 
British passports. 


The approximate number of workers currently employed 
by larger finms and by government (of 20 or more persons 
per enterprise) is 20,000, of which Borneans 12,000, Chinese 
5,000, Javanese 1,900, others making up the rest. Addi- 
tionally there are employed some 14,000 persons by shop- 
keepers and small traders. In agricultural smallholdings, 
employing each less than 20 persons, there are found be- 
tween 50 to 60,000. The grand total of employed persons 
is thus 90,000. Of the above-mentioned figure of 20,000 
persons employed by larger firms and government the dis- 
tribution is as follows: 9,500 estates, 6,400 industry & com- 
merce, 3,400 govt departments. The estates are mainly 
rubber, followed by hemp, tobacco, copra, rice. The indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises employ labor as follows: 
in timber logging, saw milling, firewood cutting 4,200, in 
wholesale trade and transport 860, in building and construc- 
tion 600, in fishing 180, in miscellaneous 460. 


Wages differ considerably, from trade to trade, and also 
regionally. On account of high rubber prices the whole price 
and wage level has been disordered. Unskilled labor earns 
about Mal.$2.50 a day, semi-skilled $4—5, skilled $5—12. 
Price control has tried to put a brake on rising prices and 
there has been higher taxation and a savings drive—to keep 
prices to a tolerable level. Nevertheless, there has been a 
reenactment, though not so accentuated, of inflationary con- 
ditions in Malaya. 


There were no labor disputes, and trade unions are in 
their infancy. Labor is favored by conditions obtaining all 
over British Borneo; once a firm has got an employee they 
will do their best to keep him. Wages are often confront- 
ing laborers with an insoluble problem: what to do with 
the money earned in so simple a community where demand 
for ‘incentive goods’ remains to be awakened. Modern labor 
legislation has been introduced by government but that is 
a theoretical matter at the moment. 
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Trade of North Borneo 


Because of high produce prices 1951 showed another 
favorable trade balance, viz. Mal.$ 43%. million (in 1950 
$46 m.). Export and import figures show. considerable in- 
creases over 1950, not to mention earlier years. Total trade 
in 1951 valued Mal.$184 m. against $1388 m. and 71.7 m. 
in the two preceding years. The increase last year amounts 
to 33% and 156% over 1950 and 1949. High rubber prices 
were followed by timber, firewood, copra and cutch booms. 


Exports in 1951 totaled a value of $113.7 m. (export 
duty amounted to $5.8 m.). Main items were: 21,698. tons 
rubber $86.2 m. (duty totaling $4.4 m.), 4 million cubic ft 
for $10.1 m., 42,456 tons copra $8.4 m., firewood 58,741 tons 
for $2.4 m. Minor items were tobacco, cutch, dried and 
salted fish. An interesting item was two orang utans, each 
valued at $150. More than 75% of total exports were ac- 
counted for by rubber. Most of the rubber goes to Singa- 
pore and- UK, of copra to Singapore, Denmark, Holland, of 
timber to UK, Australia, Hongkong, Japan, South Africa, 
ot tobacco to UK, Holland, of firewood to Hongkong (the 
exclusive buyer), of cutch to the US, Japan, Norway, of 
hemp to UK, Australia, France. 


Imports in 1951 totaled a value of $70.2 m. (duty $9.7 m.). 
Principal -imports included: 700,000 ibs of cigarettes for 
$3.6 m., building materials $1.3 m., machinery 3.8 m., metals 
and manufactures 4.8 m., oil, gasoline, kerosene 3.3 m., milk 
1.7, wheat flour 1.4, cereals % m., biscuits and confec- 
tionery 1.1, rice totaled 15,600 tons for $7.3 m, sugar $3.7 m., 
textiles 7.6 m., wearing apparel 1 m., vehicles 4%, wines, 
liquor 2.4 m. 


The favorable trade balance was in fact less than it appears 
on paper because of heavy gold imports (ornamental mainly) 
which were not recorded though it is not prohibited to 
import gold and jewelery and there is no tax levied on such 
precious articles. That still it entered the country un- 
declared is explained by the fact that it had to be exported, 
from Hongkong and Singapore and to a smaller extent ‘ 
the Philippines, without the knowledge of the authorities 
there, and when gold entered a Bornean port or airport it 
was so packed as to make it difficult to disclcse it to the 
Customs in Borneo. From their point of view, there is only 
a technical offence committed if an import is not declared 
as trade statistics then may not truly represent the country’s 
export and import position. 


A large transit trade is recorded in Labuan which amount- 
ed last year to $35 m. (against $21 m. the year before) but 
no Customs dues are levied on such trade which comes from 
or is destined for Brunei, mainly the Seria oilfield. 


Hongkong and Singapore are the entrepots for North 
Borneo. The east coast is mainly connected with Hongkong. 
Trade controls are similar to Commonwealth precedents; 
import licences are required for certain goods when coming 
from a non-sterling area source, the purpose being to conserve 
exchange; and exports can be shipped out freely with excep- 
tion of those under special licence. The Customs depart- 
ment levies import and export duties and enforces trade 


- controls. 


At present. the people enjoy great prosperity. But it 
is precariously based and when raw material prices may 
level down, the effects will be severely felt. The govern- 
ment is aware of the weakness of the territory’s economy 
and therefore efforts are made to increase rice growing to 
make the people self-sufficient in this staple. If more atten- 
tion was paid to rice and less to export produce, such as 
rwbber, the rice self-sufficiency could be a fact today. Stan- 


dard of living has risen and still is rising; better food and 


dress, more bicyeles and sewing machines—that are some of 
the manifestations of prosperity in North Borneo. 


Public Currency 


The Malayan dollar is North Borneo’s and all British 
Borneo’s currency. Prewar legal tender has been replaced 
by Malaya’s currency. Circulation in N. Borneo is estimated 
at about $25 million. 

Government revenue and expenditure in: 1951 saiuaiel in 
a surplus of $3 m. compared with a deficit of $.5 m. and $6 m. 
in the preceding two years. Revenue rose to $24.3 m. com- 
pared to $16.7 and 11 m. in the previous years (increases of 
resp. 45% and 120%). Expenditure totaled, for ordinary 
$11.4 m., for reconstruction and development $9.9 m. against 
a total of $17.2 m. in 1950. Revenue is obtained from cus- 
toms, licences, lands, post, railway, forests, and income tax 
which was introduced in 1949. 

Two banks operate in the territory; the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Bank and the Chartered Bank, with a number of 
agencies in the ports adequate to serve the trade and the 
general needs of the population. 


Production, Resources 

But for rice where there remains a deficiency all other 
production yields an exportable surplus with rubber and copra 
being the chief exchange earners. The country is rich in 
timber (most of the forests remain untouched), rubber, copra, 
hemp, tobacco, sago. Its mineral wealth is largely unexplored 
but oil has been discovered and coal has been mined in the 
past. There is hope that coal mining in Selimpopon may 
resume. Native industries are connected with processing of 
produce such as coconut oil, groundnut oil, salt and dry fish, 
cheroots, timber saw milling, pottery. 

The interior of the country remains to be conquered by 
man; today and in the past civilisation has only penetrated the 
coast and lower reaches of larger rivers. Most of the country 
is covered by primeval jungle and it will require pioneering 
spirit and great capital to reduce the jungle and prepare the 
ground for the life of civilised man. 

In agriculture the Dusuns and the Chinese (Hakka) excel. 
Production is however slowly becoming capitalist, i.e. away 
from production for the family and the clan and for the 
market, in exchange for commodities. The people gather 
every week or ten days at tamu or a native market where 
they sell their produce and buy salt, fish, cloth and what they 
need for their simple households. The tamu is of social im- 
portance as it serves as periodic centre for exchange of news, 
ideas, chief and village gatherings, holding of native courts, 
exhibitions etc. 

Rice is the staple of the Borneans. It is to 3/5th or 
4/5th home produced. The wet padi acreage is about 43,000 
acres which yields 39,000 tons of padi or 2000 lbs per acre. 
This wet padi plus dry and hill padi (for which no ac’eage 
figures are available) yields usually 35,000 tons of rice. In 
unfavorable seasons the yield is less; last year it totaled only 
24,000 tons which then makes the import of larger quantities 
necessary. North Borneo requirement is some 42,000 tons of 
rice. This amount could easily be produced if more attention 
was devoted to rice and less to rubber. The government stock- 
pile of rice is very high and most villages also keep large’ 
stocks sufficient to last for 3 to 4 months’ consumption. 

Rubber is the No. 1 produce of the country and the acre- 
age is increasing. Almost all the rubber is exported; last 
year almost 22,000 tone in 1950 almost 24,000 t. Acreage is 
approx. 125,000 of wi.ch some 60% are accounted for by 
small estates of less than 100 acres each. Coconuts and 
copra, with 40,000 acres, were a source of great wealth to 
the economy of the country; exports were last year, expressed 
in copra equivalent, 12,500 tons against 13,370 t. the year 
before. A substantial reexport trade is carried on in copra. 
Cocoa is now in a stage of experimenting, hopes being high 
that commercial. planting, given some labor, will be profit- 
able. Sago is of importance for the home consumption and 
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also roofing and building material (attap), the palm leaves 
being generally used all over the island. Exports of sago are 
small, around 300 tons per year. Hemp may be developed and 
diseases eliminated but at present production on a commercial 
scale has not yet commenced. Tobacco for export yielded last 
year $1.7 million, the same as in 1950. Jute growing is being 
tried. From the livestock, mainly buffaloes, cattle and pigs, 
some export value is being derived. 


The forests yield an almost unending variety of timber. 
Government has adopted, since prewar years, a very conserva- 
tive policy and is concerned about the preservation of the 
forests, having the best interests of the Borneans at heart. 
Timber output last year was 6% million cubic feet (6% in 
1950) of which 4% were exported, mainly in form of logs and 
less than 10% as lumber. Sawmilling should find a very 
profitable business in North Borneo but here, as in any other 
business, the labor shortage defies quick advance. Other forest 
produce are mangrove extract (cutch) with a production of 
about 80,000 cwt., mangrove firewood, charcoal; copal, cleaned 
and graded; damar, rattan and birds nests (a food delicacy). 

In fishery resources the surrounding seas are very rich 
but especially on the west coast there are no fishermen to ex- 
ploit the great wealth. The variety of fish and shellfish is 
wonderful. Exports under the labor shortage in fishermen 
cannot but be small, valuing around $1 million. On the east 
coast there are the Sulu fishermen who have an easy life; and 
so have all others as nature has been kind and generous and 
there is of everything enough while the people are easily 
satisfied in a mild though tropical climate. Above all, popula- 
tion pressure does not exist, on the contrary, the country, 
everywhere, is under-populated. 


Communications 


There is always some progress, year after year, but it is 
not as fast as the European business community would wish. 


Oil in 


The island of Borneo is of the greatest international 
importance because of its enormous mineral oil reserves. 
At present four oilfields are operating: two in Kalimantan 
(viz. Balikpapan and Tarakan) and two in British Borneo 
(viz. Seria in Brunei and Miri in Sarawak) but active ex- 
plorations for new oil are being carried on in many parts 
of the island and under the seabed. As with other mineral 
deposits, the reserves of which have never been explored, 
so it is with oil. The Royal Dutch-Shell group, before and 


after the war, have made the Indonesian archipelago one of* 


their principal areas of oil exploration and development. 
Most of the Bornean oil is refined in the two refineries of the 
island, viz. at Lutong, in Sarawak, where the Sarawak Oil- 
fields Ltd. (subsidiary of Royal Dutch-Shell) maintain also 
tankers and tank loading facilities for Miri and Seria oil 
- piped to the refinery, and at Balikpapan, for 
oil. The rest of the crude oil 
refineries and elsewhere, 


Kalimantan 
is shipped to Indonesian 


The two oilfields in British Borneo went into operation 
in 1910—the Miri field, and in 1929—the Seria field. Miri’s 
production is now on the decline and its output is around 
50,000 tons a year. Seria however is with about 105,000 
barrels a day or 5 million tons a year the largest field in 
South East Asia and the leading one in the Commonwealth. 
_It is operated by another Shell subsidiary, the British Mala- 
yan Petroleum Co. The sultanate of Brunei is practically 
living and prospering on the activities of the Seria oilfield. 
New exploration continues and the companies (Sarawak Oil- 


It all depends on labor and with the available labor one cgnnot 
rush things. The pace has to be Bornean and not European. 


Roads total 230 miles metalled, and 150 miles earth; the 
railway (on the west coast only, connecting Jesselton with 
Beaufort from where it branches to Weston and to Melalap) 
has a mileage of 116. Shipping entering and leaving the ports 
of North Borneo last year totaled 2% million tons, while cargo 
tonnage was 580,000. The main ports are: Sandakan, Labuan, 
Jesselton, Tawau, Kudat, Semporna, Lahad Datu. Coastal 
shipping is maintained by the Straits Steamship Co., by small 
craft, and by the British Malayan Petroleum Co. for company 
use between Labuan-Brunei-Sarawak. Several ocean services 


connect -the country with overseas, via Hongkong and Singa- 
pore. 


Aviation is of the utmost importance for Borneo and will 
play an ever growing part in the life of the whole island. 
With Hongkong, Borneo is connected by twice-weekly flights 
operated by Cathay Pacific Airways, Hongkong’s own airline. 
Calls are made at Sandakan, Jesselton and Labuan (via 
Manila).° Malayan Airways, from Singapore, operate via 
Kuching, four weekly services. Qantas is stopping over at 
Labuan on its Hongkong-Australia run. Domestic air ser- 
vices will soon connect all major towns in North Borneo; in 
addition to Sandakan and Jesselton, where there are good 
airfields, and Labuan, which has also an Air Force establish- 
ment, the following new airstrips will be developed: Tawau, 
Lahad Datu, Kudat, Ranau, Keningau. But for very slow 
coastal steamers there are no connections between the prin- 
cipal towns and villages in the country; therefore, aviation 
will have to be very energetically developed. 


The telegraph is operated by Cable & Wireless who also 
maintain radio circuits and radio telephone lines. City tele- 
phone exists only in Sandakan and Jesselton, about 600 con- 
nections of which half in the capital. 


Borneo 


fields in Sarawak and British Malayan Petroleum in Brunei) 
are confident of good results in the near future. 

In North Borneo no oil has so far been struck but there 
is evidence that in many parts of that territory there are 
rich deposits. Another Shell subsidiary has been formed, 
the Shell Company of North Borneo Ltd., which at present 
explores and drills at Klias peninsula, on the northeastern 
shore of Brunei Bay. It is in this area that oil is believed 
to be existent but most of it will have to be hauled from 
under the sea. 

A very large amount of investment in capital and brains 
is currently going into the development of Seria and in the 
exploration of new deposits. The Shell group is transform- 
ing the life of Brunei and bringing back to this ancient 
state which has had its time of glory and wealth 500 years 
ago gold and treasures in the form of royalties from oj] ex- 
ports. But without the unification of the three territories 
of Sarawak, Brunei and North Borneo the benefit of the pre- 
sent and future wealth opened up by the Shell group will 
not fully accrue to the people of the whole area which once 
was under the sultans of Brunei one administrative unit. 

Kalimantan oil developments are not vigorously pushed 
but the Djakarta government is now giving this matter 
much more attention. There are many potential -oil wells 
in Indonesian Borneo both on land and under the sea. To- 
gether with the oil from Sumatra the Indonesian Republic 
is now one of the largest producers of oil which fact has 
much political significance in South Fast Asia. 
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VIEW OF THE NEW INDUSTRIAL AREA 
TO BE DEVELOPED. 


RESIDFNTIAL AREA ON SERIA FIELD SHOWING MAIN ROA >) C.°!- 
NECTING SERIA WITH KUALA BELATT. 


~ 


VIEW OF MAIN STREET OF THE KAMPONG (MALAY FOR VILLAGE) 
TERRAIN AROUND SUNGEI (RIVER) 


AT THE GBOLOGICAL CAMP OF THE OIL COMPANY A PERAHU 
NATIVE BOAT) IS MOORED ON THE BANKS OF THE KEMENA 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW ROADS IN WHICH BAILEY BRIDGING ( 
MATERIAL IS USED. RIVER. 
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The Seria Oilfield of Brunei 


_Taere is no bctter way of appreciating the importance of 
Seria, and of the widespread oil producing area of which it 
forms a part—-the East Indies—than to look at its position 
on the map in relation to the other major oi] producing areas 
of the world. In the whole Far Eastern area, it is only the 
Bast Indies that produces oil in any quantity. The nearest 
alternative sources of supply are the U.S.A. and the Middle 
East’ Today the U.S.A. cannot spare the shipments she used 
to make to the Far East before the war, while the output of 
the Middle East is required clsewhere, chiefly in Western 
Europe. It is clear then that the countries of the Far East, 
including India and Japan and also Australasia, must look 
chiefly to the East Indies for their supplies of liquid fuels. 

The Seria Oilfield was discovered in 1929-after years of 
detailed geological investigation along the coast and inland 
swampy jungle bordering the South China Sea. The interior 
of the island is densely forested, in parts mountainous, while 
nearer the coast lie swamps into which the unsuspecting travel- 
ler can quickly sink. This was the type of territory in which 
oilmen developed the petroleum resources of Seria; they had 


THE SUBIS DRILLING LOCATION WHICH IS ABOUT HALF A MILB 
UP THE NIAH RIVER IN SARAWAK; ABOUT 35 MILES FROM THE 
MIRI OILFIELDS. 


A SITUFOAM BUNGALOW ON SERIA OILFIELD. THESE BUNGALOWS 
ARE CONSTRUCTED FROM A POURED MIXTURE OF CPVMENT, SAND 
AND A FOAMING AGENT; ALUMINIUM FORMS ARE LOWERED INTO 
POSITION AND SITUFOAM MIXTURE POURED IN BY HOSE. 


made such progress by the time of the Japanese invasion in 
1941 that 157 wells had been drilled on the land and in the 
sea and production rate was touching over 2,000 tons daily. 
The field extended for more than five miles along the beach 
and to a depth of nearly a mile towards the interior. Off-shore 
wells had been drilled from jetties built from the beach and 
extending up to 800 ft. out to sea, and the technique of slant- 
hole—or “directional’’—-drilling was employed to deviate certain 
of these wells several hundred feet further seawards. 

The Seria field yields two types of crude oil—a waxy and 
a non-waxy—of which the former predominates. About half 
the production is processed at the Lutong Refinery, in the 
adjoining colony of Sarawak, the balance being shipped over- 
seas. The products derived from the crude by simple distilla- 
tion and after further treatment are Gasoline, Vapourising Oil 
(Tractor fuel), Gas Oil and Fuel Oil. 


Until the Lutong refinery came back into operation on 
25th December, 1946 all the crude oil produced in British 
Borneo—amounting in 1946 to some 300,000 tons—was ex- 
ported for refining. After that the rate of both refinery 
throughput and crude production mounted gradually month 
by month. The rate of increase in the Seria field was rapid, 
as the following figures show. Daily production in January 
1947 was 2,000 tons: by June the same year it had risen to 
4,570 tons: by December 1947, 7,000 tons: by December 1948, 
8,700 tons: by December 1949, 10,000 tons: by December 1950, 
13,000 tons: until now it has soared to the record level: of 
14,000 tons. 

Miri, which is the only other oilfield in British Borneo, 
lies in Sarawak, to the south-west of Seria. It is an older 
field, discovered in 1910, and is now in an advance stage of 
its life. Its declining importance relative to Seria can be 
scen from its production record. Before the war the output 
was about 170,000 tons per year; since the Allied reoccupation 
in 1945, production, which, as in Seria, had twice been brought 
to a complete stop, has recovered to only approximately 


50,000 tons annually. 


SLASHORE PETROLEUM WELLS 
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under the bed of the South China Sea, and if successful it is 
planned to develop such off-shore reserves. 
_ The Oil Company Staff in British Borneo of about 1,000 
is composed of English, Dutch and Australian, and Malay, 
Indian and Chinese (niany of whom are locally born) are tak- 
ing a greatly increasing share of responsibility. The Labour 
force of about 6,000 is largely Malay, Chinese. Indian and 
Dyak. As a matter of interest the Indian element is parti- 
cularly well suited to drilling and all-Indian crews are numer- 
‘ous. Most of the clerical work is done by Chinese and Indians. 


A JUNGLE SCHOOL FOR SURVEY WORK WAS FORMED TO TRAIN 
STAFF MEMBERS AND THE GRADUATES WILL ASSIST SURVEYORS, 
GEOLOGISTS AND SEISMOLOGISTS IN EXPLORATION WORK. THE 
CLASSES CONSIST OF 10 DYAKS AND 5 REGIONAL STAFF. A 
MALAY SURVEYOR PUTS INSTRUCTION INTO PRACTICE. 


Meanwhile, intensive geological and geophysical surveys 
are being carried out over wide areas of Sarawak territory in 
the hope of finding further likely oilbearing formations. Al- 
ready, two test wells—“wildcats”—are being drilled at Bulak 
Setap and at Subis, south of Miri, and deep in tropical jungle 
land. The drilling rigs used are capable of reaching a depth 
of 10,000 feet. The Subis test well is accessible to shallow- 


draft craft carrying equipment, stores and personnel up the 
narrow, tortuous Niah river, the entrance to which, from the 
China Sea is over a shifting sandbar calling for skilful naviga- 
tion. 
a nearby navigable waterway and it has been necessary to 
construct a 30 mile road from Miri at a cost of nearly £200,000. 


Apart from the search for oil on land, which has continued 
apace since the reoccupation—more than 120 new wells have 


been drilled since 1945—the search has been resumed for oil 


Bulak Setap, on the other hand, lacks the advantage of 


PREFABRICATED DRAIN AT KUALA BELATT. 


TWO YEARS OF CIVIL AVIATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


- On December 28, 1949, the day after sovereignty in the 
Indonesian archipelago had been transferred into Indonesian 
hands, two DC-3 aircraft with the proud name “Garuda Indo- 
nesian “Airways” on their fuselage and the national red-and- 
white colours on the tails took off from Kemajoran airfield 
near the city of Jakarta. Together with the international 
recognition of the new republic the birth of the national 
Indonesian civil airline had become a fact. Its first pas- 
senger was nobody less than President Sukarno, first citizen 
of the young Republic, who arrived on that day from 
Jogjakarta in the new capital, Jakarta. 

The President had been playing an important part in 
the establishing of this first Indonesian civil airline. It 
had been agcording to his proposal that the airline had 
been given the name of the mythological bird, which used 
to carry God Vishnu on his journeys over mountains and 
seas to his destination; in itself a stimulation already for 
the young company to keep in honour the best traditions 
of civil aviation and to build with zeal a modern air-network. 


-Aviation, though, was not at all unknown in Indonesia 
by that time. Since many years before the war the air- 
craft of KNILM, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 19th Transport 
Squadron and Air Transport Group had maintained air- 
connections between the different islands and with neighbour- 


ing countries, although the Indonesians themselves had never 
had much chance to take part therein themselves. But nego- 
tiations in Jogjakarta, The Hague and Jakarta during 1949 
between Dr. Hatta, Dr. H. Laoh and Dr. Anak Agung for 
the Indonesian Republic and the management of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines on the other hand, finally resulted in an 
agreement, where it was decided to abolish KLM’s Inter- 
insular Division, which was operating services in Indonesia 
then, and replace it by an Indonesian company, in which 
the Indonesian Government as well as KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines would own 50% of the shares. In the contract, 
which was signed on March 31, 1950, it was agreed that 
after ten years the Indonesian Government would obtain 
the right to purchase KLM shares, thus obtaining the 
majority of the shares or even to nationalize the company. 


Today, two years later Garuda has found a reliable 
basis for the Indonesian civil aviation. Its operating theater 
has been enormous from the beginning: all territory of the 
Indonesian archipelago, which is as vast as the whole of 
Europe West of the Russian frontier, plus internationa)] ser- 
vices to Singapore and Manila. Within Indonesia some thirty 
cities and islands are connected now with each other and 
with the capital, Jakarta, by regular airconnections which 
are being flown with a frequeney ranging from once a week 
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up to three or four times a day, depending on the existing 
need of transportation. 


During the last year (1951) over 297,000 passengers 
were carried by Garuda along a distance of more than 86 
million miles. Monthly distances were flown equal to about 


2% times the distance between earth and moon; which means* 


that Garuda-aircraft fly every two days more than 1% times 
around the world. 


(QA 
+ 2 


A total of 5,708,000 miles were flown during 1951, in 
which figure only normal and extra regular services have 
been counted, and the (by no means small) statistics of 
charterflights have been left out. The same goes for the 
following figures. Traffic-results of 1951 are being compared 
here with the statistics of 1950 and 1949 (figures of KLM- 
Interinsular).: 


1949 1950 1951 

total revenue hours flown . 39 583 10.571 37,134 
total revenue miles flown ..... 5,004,000 5,135,000 5,708,000 
tota] ton/miles available ...... 14,239,000 15,032,000 15,598 ,000 
tota] revenue ton/miles ....... 10,198,000 11,169,000 12,046,000 
revenue load-factor .......... 71.6% 74.3% 77.2% 
number of passengers carrried . 266,000 293,000 297 00 
average distance flown per 

passenger (in miles) ...... 264 ORY 300 
total revenue cargo, mail plus 

excess luggage (Lbs.) .... 22,359,000 22.052 ,000 24,160,400 


Thousands of tons of cargo and mail in 1951 found their 
way through the air; motorbicycles, penicillin, clothing, live 
birds, flowers, machine-parts, and even a full-grown tiger 
were safely brought to their destination by Garuda-aircraft; 
floortiles were accepted as cargo and sent by air as readily 
as boxes of banknotes or crates of vegetables. With enor- 
mous distances and insufficient shipping opportunities in the 
Republic aviation proved to be an indispensable link not only 
for the national economy, but also and even more for the 
government. Government-officials and government-cargo such 
as pictures, papers and information-material form a by no 
means unimportant part of what is carried by the red- 
white planes. 


Comparing last year’s figures to those of former years 
shows the growth of the national airline. The smaller total 
of hours flown during 1951 and at the same time the in- 
crease of the number of revenue passengers are due to 
the bigger capacity of the Convairliners, which during the 
last year undertook an increasing part of all traffic. 


The above statistics show clearly that Garuda can afford 
comparison to any other airline in the world. Loadfactors 
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of 77% or more on scheduled flights only mean results which: | 


are not often achieved by any company today. 


Since the beginning of 1950 the fleet has been under- 
going several changes in composition, which doubtless will 
be carried on in the near future. The idea is to switch over 
this airline step by step until it becomes a business with 
nothing but the latest types of aircraft. The first important 


step in this direction was the purchase of eight Convair-240 } 


aircraft, which by their speed of over 200 mph, their load- 
capacity of approximately 3 tons (32 passenger-seats and 
several spacious cargo-holds) and. clally their enlarged 
range of flight proved to be suitable for traffic on medium- 
range connections within the country and abroad. 


Late in 1950 the first aircraft of this new type were 
arriving "In Jakarta, and b eight Convair (ail of 
which have been named after Indonesian birds) are pro- 
ducing some thousand flying-hours a month. Apart from 
the Convairs the fleet is consisting of 22 DC-3 aircraft, part 
of which are adapted for passenger-carrying and the others 
for combined transport of passengers and cargo. Last of 
all six Catalina-amphibians are being used: these twin- 
engined aircraft are especially suited for connections with 
those stations where no regular airfield are available as yet. 


This fleet of 36 airplanes has by no means reached. its 
final strength or composition. Things are moving already 
in the direction of further modernization. 


No airline can be operated without a smooth-running 
ground-organization; auxiliary services have to be synchronized 
luke the parts of a complicated machine. At Garuda’s home- 
base, Kemajoran airfield, is the Technical Division, respon- 
sible for maintenance of the fleet and repairs and over- 
hauling of instruments or engine-parts. Garuda Indonesian 
Airways’s Technical Division is the biggest of .its kind 
in South East Asia and capable to handle total overhaul 
of all Garuda aircraft. The big R-2800-engines, with their 
take-off capacity of 2400 BHP each, can ‘also be given com- 
plete overhaul at Kemajoran by Garuda-personnel. Radio- 
workshops, engine-shops, a modern equipped workhall for 
precision-instruments where temperature and humidity are 
controlled by airconditioning, propeller-testbanks, a galvanic 
department, stores and controlrooms, where the most modern 
equipment and instruments are being used, all belong to the 
maintenance departments of the Indonesian company. 


The company’s headoffice is in Jakarta, and it is here 
that all operations are planned, directed and controlled. Some 
3,600 people in Indonesia are earning their daily rice as 
employees of Garuda Indonesian Airways. Continuous care 
has to be given to providing and training all these people, 
which certainly means something as several nationalities and 
races are represented amongst them and different grades 
of schooling ranging from illiterate to university-graduate. 
The flying personnel is for the bigger part composed of 
Dutchmen, Australians, Britons and Indonesians. The latter 
group is gradually increasing. In late 1951 the company 
sent a group of eight Indonesian youngsters to the Govern- 
ment Flying School in Holland to be trained as airline-pilots 
there. The Ministry of Communications sent a second 
group, eighteen trainees, to the Air Training Centre in 
Hamble (England) for the same purpose. The next groups 
are being selected now. The Government plans to establish 
a school for civil pilots in Indonesia. 


Plans have been drawn to modernize the fleet and equip 
it with speedy aircraft. The realization of this will make 
it possible to open up new areas in the archipelago and 
provide them with connections by air. In the first place 
this may be expected to happen to places in Central Celebes, 
islands in the North- and South-Moluccas and cities in South- 
Sumatra and Borneo. An additional number of eight Convair- 
340 aircraft is to be purchased in the United. States. The 
British De Havilland Heron was recently bought, a small 
four-engined feedertransport, accommodating 8 to 12 pas- 
sengers and about as fast as a DC-3. 14 aircraft of this 
type are ordered. A fleet of Convairliner and Heron aircraft 
will be put together, which will gradually take over the 
job now done by DC-3, Dakota and Catalina. 


| 
| 


April 20 and continue unti] October 26. 
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K.L.M’S GREAT PLANS FOR 1952 


into force on 
During this period 
K.L:M. “will link 88 places in 61 different countries, while 
the Company’s fleet (including seven new Douglas DC-6B 
airliners) will daily cover a distance of 90,000 ‘miles—or more 
than 3% times the circumference of the earth. Apart from 
the increase in the size of the K.L.M. fleet, the chief feature 
of the summer timetable is the introduction of a ‘tourist 
class on the North Atlantic route, and it is also proposed 
to start new services to Bogota (Colombia), Barcelona (Spain), 
Naples (Italy), Salzburg (Austria) and Helsinki (Finland). 
In addition, a freight service from Amsterdam to Johannes- 
burg is to be inaugurated and the frequencies of various 
scheduled services will be raised. There will be increased 
facilities for air travel in Europe at reduced fares (with 
tickets valid for a limited period only). 

The introduction of the tourist-class services to and 
from North America and the West Indies will undoubtedly 
lead to a change in the character of transatlantic air trans- 
port. This coincides with the arrival of the seven large 
four-engined Douglas DC-6B’s, which are extremely suitable 
for tourist traffic. Most of these new machines will be 
operated on the services to the Western Hemisphere. It is 
interesting to note that the tourist class—undoubtedly an 
important milestone in the development of transatlantic air 
travel—is being inaugurated exactly 50 years after Marconi 
transmitted his first radio message across the Atlantic and 
25 years after Charles Lindbergh made his famous flight 
from New York to France, two events which contributed 
greatly to the development of the transatlantic air services. 

Between April 20 and May 1, K.L.M. will operate a 
weekly total of five standard services and two ‘‘Cosmopolitan”’ 
(Sleep Air) services between Amsterdam and New York. 
With effect from May -1, ie. the date on which the tourist 


The 1952 summer schedules will come 


_ Services commence, this weekly frequency will be altered 


to four standard services, two “Cosmopolitan” and three 
tourist services. Pending delivery of the DC-6B’s, 59-seater 
Lockheed Constellations will. temporarily be used for the 
transport of tourists between Europe and America. It is 
expected that the new machines, which can carry 77 pas- 
sengers, will be ready for operation in the second half of 
May. From June 8 onwards there will be eleven flights per 
week on the Amsterdam-New York route, viz. 5 standard 
services, 2 “Cosmopolitan” and 4 tourist services. The times 
of departure from Schiphol Airport, Amsterdam, vary be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 11.45 pm. while the times of arrival 
at the Amsterdam airport will generally be in the forenoon, 
thus connecting with practically all the K.L.M. services 
operated -from Schiphol. The fares on the tourist flights 
are about 30% lower than those for the standard flights, so 
the service will naturally be simpler than on the standard 
flights. K.L.M. will make every effort to provide maximum 
service within the limits prescribed by I A T.A., however, and 
the standard of personal attention in particular will be kept 
up to the normal] high level. I.A.T.A. has laid down that 
the only things which can be supplied free of charge are 
tea, coffee, chewing gum and hard candy. The passengers 
will be given an opportunity to have a warm meal at their 
own expense either before departure or during the inter- 
mediate landings; only in very exceptional cases will such 
meals be supplied on board. Arrangements have been made 
to ensure that simpler and cheaper. meals will also be avail- 
able. During the flight, however, passengers will be able 
to eat any food that they have brought with them, and at 
the airport of departure it will be possible to obtain K.L.M. 
coupons for a breakfast or lunch box as well as for a cool 
drink on the Amsterdam-New York stretch. 


K.L.M. sets high hopes on the tourist services and is 
doing everything possible—by providing its latest aircraft, 
the maximum amount of service, the same composition of 
experienced crews, the same operational procedure and the 
same punctuality—to make a success of the new services, 
which will bring air travel within the reach of many more 
people. In view of the wide experience that K.L.M. has 
already acquired. on similar flights with emigrants, these 
hopes are certainly justified. 


As far as scheduled passenger services are concerned, 
K.L.M. will make 36 transatlantic crossings every week 
throughout the summer of 1952. -There will also be three 
regular freight: services between Amsterdam and New York 
each week, thus raising the number of transatlantic fligats 
by Flying Dutchman to 42 per week—an average of six 
flights a day. The aggregate passenger seating capacity on 
these transatlantic services between April and October will 
be over 50,000, which is equivalent to almost 7,400 passen- 
gers per month. The cargo capacity available on the trans- 
atlantic flights during the same period will be nearly 1,200 
tons (this figure includes the amount of cargo that can be 
carried on the passenger planes as well as on the special 
freight planes). In this way K.L.M. hopes to maintain its 
leading position as a transatlantic air carrier. The frequency 
of the Amsterdam-Johannesburg service remains unchanged 
at two flights per week, though extra flights will be operated 
during the peak season. In July, however, K.LM. hopes to 
inaugurate a scheduled fortnightly freight service between 
Amsterdam and Johannesburg. 


The services from Amsterdam to Jakarta, liokyo and 
Sydney will be the same, apart from some small alterations 
in the times of departure and arrival, viz. five direct services 
to Jakarta, one to Tokyo and one to Sydney every week. At 
Bangkok the latter two services connect with a Constellation 
service to Jakarta, so that K.L.M. actually operates seven 
flights to the Indonesian capital each week. A new twice- 
weekly service from Amsterdam to Dhahran is projected, 
the object being to relieve these Far Eastern services of the 
short-distance traffic which they have hitherto carried. if 
possible this new service will be operated via Frankfurt/ 
Geneva, Rome, Beirut/Cairo and Basra/Baghdad. 

Services from Amsterdam to Lydda and Tehran will! be 
operated twice a week. It is proposed to inaugurate a new 
twice-weekly service to Barcelona (via Brussels) in. co- 
operation with Sabena, the Belgian airline. This will not 
only provide a direct connection with the Catalonian indus- 
trial area and the Spanish tourist centres along the Costa 
Srava, but also better facilities for air travel to the island 
of Majorca. K.LM. also hopes to include Naples in its air 
network by starting a new Amsterdam-Frankfurt-Naples- 
Athens-Damascus service, to be flown once a week. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a connecting boat service between 
Naples and the world-famous island of Capri. A twice-weekly 
service to Salzburg, Austria, will be opened by K.L.M., and 
the Amsterdam-Copenhagen-Stockholm service will be ex- 
tended to Helsinki three times a week when the Olympic 
Games are in progress. The intention is to continue this 
service to the Finnish capital even after the Olympic Games 


“are over. 


The “‘Moonliner” services (flights in the late evening or 
early morning at a very low fare) which were introduced 
last year, proved to be a great success. They will now 
be operated on a larger scale, viz. every night on the 
Brussels-Amsterdam-Copenhagen-Stockholm stretch (in pool 
with Sabena and_ S.A.S8.). For some _ time past 
K.LM. has also been operating a night service on the 
Amsterdam-Nice service at fares almost 30% below normal. 
These week-end ‘“‘Moonliner” flights between Amsterdam and 
the Riviera are for the special benefit of tourists. Motor 
transport is available to convey holidaymakers direct to 
Monte Carlo and Menton, on the Italian frontier. K.L M. 
will again operate its late evening services to and from 
London and Paris this year. 

While the summer schedules are in force K.L.M.’s total 
route mileage will be 118,000 miles as compared with 95,000 
miles as against 80,000 miles in 1951. The output of ton 
kilometres available last year was 225,000,000; K.L.M. hopes 
to be able to raise this figure to no less than 260,000,000 
ton kilometres in 1952. The number of direct sales offices 
outside the Netherlands is now 105 (these are distributed 
over 76 countries), and 88 cities in 61 countries are now 
served by K.L.M. air services. Last year the Company served 
73 cities in 56 countries. 

When the new aircraft are delivered the K.L.M. fleet 
will be composed as follows: twelve Convair 240’s, twenty 
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Douglas DC-3’s or Dakotas, ten Douglas DC-4 or C-54 air- 


craft, seven Douglas DC-6’s, seven Douglas DC-6B’s, sixteen 
L-749A Lockheed Constellations and an Auster air photo- 
graphy plane. This makes a total of 73 aircraft. The ma- 
chines still on order include nine Super Constellations, six 
Convair 340’s, and a DC-6A “Liftmaster” which is specially 
constructed and equipped for the carriage of air freight; 


INTRODUCTION 


B.O A.C. announced that the world’s first regular jet- 
liner service will be opened by the Corporation on Friday, 
2nd May, 1952. On that day the de Havilland Comet, which 
cruises at a speed of 450 to 490 m.ph. at a height of 35,000 
to 40,000 feet, is due to leave London Airport at 14.00 hours 
G.M.T. on its 6,724-mile inaugural passenger-carrying flight 
on the Springbok route to Johannesburg. The first Comet 
service from South Africa to Britain will be on Monday, 
5th May. 

“The introduction of the Comet into scheduled airline 
service will be a memorable and historic event.” Sir Miles 
Thomas, Chairman of B.O.A.C., said. “A superb product 
of British invention,. enterprise and skill, this remarkabie 
aircraft, which has already excited intense international at- 
tention, marks a new era in aviation history and will in 
effect halve the size of the world. The British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, with thirty-three years of unbroken air- 
line experience as its background, is indeed proud to be the 
first operator in the world to fly a jet-propelled airliner. It 
is of high promise and significance.” 

Actual flying times of the Comet between London Air- 
port and Johannesburg will be 18 hours 40 minutes and 
between Johannesburg and London 18 hours 55 minutes. At 
first the scheduled journey time from London to Johannes- 
burg, including calls at Rome, Beirut, Khartoum, Entebbe 
(Uganda) and Livingstone, will be 23 hours 40 minutes. On 
the homeward flight to London, with stops at the same 
stations, it will be 23 hours 55 minutes. 

In due course, when formalities at these transit points 
is accelerated, the journey times should be reduced. More- 
over, it is intended, depending on the situation in Egypt. 
that eventually the route shall be through Cairo instead of 
Beirut, thus reducing the total distance by 450 miles. 

The Comet service will operate on the Springbok route 
in conjunction with the Constellation services of B.O.A.C.’s 


Hongkong’s Trade in February 


India (-69%), 
China (-87%), Japan (-38%), 
Be'gium 
(-55°%), Netherlands (-64%) and Buropean coun- ment, 


There was a further considerab'e drop in the tralia (-85 7 ), 
visible trade of the Colony for February, 1952, 
the value figure of $543.3 million being the lowest 
since July, 1950, and a decrease of 30% in 
value as compared with the monthly average 
of $775.8 million in 1951. The declared va'ue 
of imports was $332.0 million, compared with 
$884.8 million in January and 18% below the 
1951 monthly average of $405.9 million. Exports 
at $211.4 million as compared with the 1951 


Philippines (-39%), 


tries, other (-95%). 


$500,000 to $6,216,040. 
liquor and cigarettes. 


average figure .of $369.4 million showed a slight The difficulties experienced in January in 
respect of the introduction of the new Hong- 
kong Imports and Exports Classification List 
were overcome in February as merchants gained 
a better knowledge of the Department's require- 


increase over the January figure of $196.7 
million. 


In respect of imports increased values, as 
compared with the 1951 monthly average, were 
recorded for Burma (plus 193%), Japan (plus 
22%) Asian countries, other (p‘us 1140%), and 
Italy (plus 67%). Countries showing considerably 
Australia 


ments, 


The total number 


The total] revenue collected fell by nearly 
This was principally due 
to a seasonal drop in the lotal consumptinn of 


Licences issued were:—— 


these new units of the K.L.M. fleet are due to be delivered 
in the course of 19653. 

On February 29, 1952 K.L.M. had 11,972 personnel on 
its payroll, 3,727 of whom are employed outside the Nether- 
lands. The flying personnel (1,202) at present comprise 399 
pilots, 228 flight . engineers, 197 radio — 191 stewards 
and 187 stewardesses. 


OF WORLD’S FIRST JETLINER SERVICE 


partners, South African Airways. The Corporation’s Hermes 
services, which now fly thrice weekly between London and 
Johannesburg on the west side of Africa, will be withdrawn 
progressively as the Comet frequencies are increased. 


In May there will be one Comet service a week in each 
direction. Leaving London on Fridays and Johannesburg on 
Mondays, increasing to three services a week in June, sub- 
ject to delivery of Comet aircraft to B.O.A.C. 


There will be no surcharge for travel _on the Comet 
services—normal fares will apply. 


The Comet, which made its first light on 27th July, 
1949 from de ‘Havilland’s airfield at Hatfield (Herts.), is 
a pressurised aircraft powered by four D.H. Ghost enginés 
and using kerosene as its fuel. Its take-off weight is 105,000 
lbs. and it has a maximum cruising speed of 490 m.p.h., with 
a maximum still-air range of 3,860 miles and a practical 
stage length of 2,140 miles. It will seat 36 passengers and 
will also carry cargo and mail. -Eight passengers can be 
accommodated in the forward cabin and 28 in the main 
cabin, and adjustable “Slumberseats’”’ provide a high stan- 
dard of comfort. The interior colour scheme is in dark blue 
and grey. 

The control cabin is designed for a flight crew of four— 
Captain, First Officer, Engineering Officer and Radio Officer. 
The cabin crew will consist of one steward and a stewardess 
and the pantry from which meals will be served is forward 
of the eight-seat cabin. 

Altogether, nine Comets with D.H. Ghost engines and 
eleven Comets equipped with Rolls Royce Avon engines are 
on order for B.O.A.C. It is planned that later this year 
Ghost-engined Comets shall go into service between London 
and Singapore. Avon-engined Comets, which will have a 
greater range, are intended for use on B.O.A.C.’s North 
Atlantic and other routes within about two years. 


Two amendment orders covering additions to 

the Importation and Exportation (Prohibition) 

(Specified Articles) Order 1951, were published 

- at the end of February. The additions were 

Egypt C10% ), in respect of motor vehicle service equipment, 

Macao (-55%). rubber solution, optical and surveying instru- 

(-53%), France - ments, map making equipment, power equip- 

plant for the production of fuel gas. 

boiler house and foundry plant, and mining 
machinery . 


Although the great majority of the firms in 
the Co'ony have in the past strictly abided by 
their undertakings in respect of Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates, it was decided during the 
month to introduce special legislation governing 
the procedure to be followed in respect of such 
certificates as it was found that an increasing 
number of less scrupulous firms were showing 
a tendency to abuse the system. 


Import and Export 4 
po Xpor Several improvements were ifcluded in the 


legislation in order to make the system run 


“(68% ) North February Monthly Averages more smoothly and in particular the tedious 
Borneo (-21%) U.S.A. (-19%), South ‘America 62 for 1951 procedure whereby Justices of the Peace were 
(-81%), (-26%), Indonesia (-79%), 6,069 6,035 obliged to endorse the declarations of end-us« 
Macao (-20%), Belgium (-49%), France (-70%), PXPOrt 10,294 9,341 was abolished, 


and Netherlands (-36%) 


As regards exports slight increases on the 
basis of the 1951 monthly averages were recorded 
for Canada (plus 68%), U.S.A. (plus 63%), 
Burma (plus 36%), and Thailand (plus 91°), 
but exports were down for most territories, 
the largest being United Kingdom (-38%), Aus- 


There was a slight increase in the number of 
Essential Supplies Certificates issued during the 
month, the figure being 1,117. 
dom remained the main source of supply. 

Australian and United Kingdom prices for 
foodstuffs registered further increases and several 
revised prices had to be gazetted. ment. 


Penalties provided are: (a) For false state- 
. ments—$100,000 and three years imprisonment. 
(b) For breach of any condition of application 
or declaration—$100,000 and three years im- 
prisonment. (c) For failure to furnish in- 
formation—-$10,000 and six months imprison- 


The United King- 
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NOTICE 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD 
STORAGE CO., LTD. 


- — 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Fifty-second Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of the Shareholders 
in the Company, will be held at the 
Company’s Office, Windsor House, 
Mezzanine Floor, Hong Kong, on 
Friday, 18th April, 1952, at 11 
a.m. for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Directors to- 
gether with the Statement of Ac- 
counts for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1951, to sanction the de- 
claration of a Dividend, to elect 

| Directors and to appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from Friday, 
4th April to Friday, 18th April, 
1952, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
A. A. BREMNER, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 27th Mar., 1952. 


NOTICE 
THE KOTA BAHROE RUBBER 
ESTATES (1921) LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinances, Hongkong) 


— 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Directors have decided to pay an 
Interim Dividend for the year end- 
ing 30th June 1952 at the rate of 
Fifteen cents per share, free of 
tax, to be paid to Members on 
record on 28th April 1952. 


The Transfer Books and Share 
tegister of the Company will be 
closed from 19th to 28th April 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, 
LIMITED 


Secretaries & General Managers. 
Hongkong, 26th Mar., 10952. 
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SIGNIFICANT ITEMS IMPORTED DURING FEBRUARY, 1952 


Country and 
total value 
of imports 

United Kingdom 
($45,862,169) 


Australia 
($4,255,227) 


Canada 


— 


India 
($5,585,569) 


Malava 
($12,213,264) 


North Borneo 
($1,959,588) 


U.S.A. 
($25,190,611) 


South America 
($981,345) 


China 
($69,423,652) 


Formosa 
($3,838,625) 


Indochina 
($3,217,708) 


Indonesia 
($1,611,944) 


Japan 
($39,831,168) 


Macao 
($6,935,746) 


“Thailand 


($11,769,690) 


Belgium 
($5,237,226) 


Item 


Wood or hair yarn 

Woollen suitings ase 
Electric @enerators 
Passenger motor vehicles ........... 
Chassis with engine for buses ........ 


Passenger motor vehicles ............ 
Fountain pens, penho!ders ete. ...... 


Tobacco leaf 


Oranges, tangerines’ .......... 
Tobacco stems, trimmings 
Old and waste paper ................ 
Pharmaceutical product (other than 
Artificial leather 
Cotton fabrics, bleached ............ 
Photographic apparatus ............. 
Fountain-pens, penholders .......... 


Eggs, dried 

Macaroni, spaghatti etc. 

Oranges, tangerines 
Fresh vegetables, n.@.8. 
Soyabeans ...... 


(‘asein, albumen, gelatin 

Peanut oil 


Cuttle fish 

Cotton shirtings, White ............ 
Iron and steel plates, galvanise .... 


Pharmaceutica] products (other than 


lron and steel structura] parts 


Imports 


. February 


1952 


687 


747,023 
925,967 
672,66° 
494,802 
631,555 
3,593,057 
507,714 
434,046 


840,000 
517,311 


864,771 
542,200 
694,289 
1,036,008 


2,331,924 
1,564,641 
495,305 
968 493 
962,292 
236,825 
817,092 


\ 
1,183,575 


£643,470 


~ 1,822,544 


2,985,167 


1,499,139 
1,845,258 


8,687,688 
1,446,273 


986,892 
447,398 
1,089,428 


1,523,606 


170,349 
308,103 


670,502 
1,406,519 
1,800,660 
1,614,616 

569,869 

227,674 


721,782 


86,170 
1,227,910 
432,977 


3,841,620 
183,337 
385,216 


% difference 
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Monthly Average 
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% of Country's 
total imports 
into Hongkonew 
in Feb. 1952 
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France Pharmeceutical products (other than 
($3,077,454) Chinese) TRERPEUTEEETELELELELTLELTTee 57 ,886 — 94% 2% HONGKONG ENGINEERING & 
Germany Pharmaceutical] products (other th 
Scientific instruments .............. 998,361 + 51% 6% Notice to Shareholders 
Italy Rice, white, other than broken ...... 8,946,429 3015 51 : : fas 
($17,535,936) Other fabrics, hair mixed with Notice J8 hereby that the 
other taxtiies 98% Twenty-sixth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Newsprint paper 1,237,348 — 4% 80% Hongkong Engineering & Con- 
go rg struction Co., Ltd. will be held at 
189,313 — 77% 5% St. George’s Building, Chater 
($3,976,572) Road, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, on 
Switzerland Textile machinery ..........ceccccceee 37,764 — 94% Tuesday, the 8th day of April, 
8,971,913 + 29% 83% 1952, at 11 am., to receive the 


SIGNIFICANT ITEMS EXPORTED DURING FEBRUARY, 1952 


Country and 
total value 
of exports 


United Kingdom 
($11,069,713) 


Malaya 
($43,610,924) 


Pakistan 
($12,121,621) 


U.S.A. 
($22,168,317) 


China 
($17,904,868) 


Formosa 
($12,735,983) 


Indochina 
($2,912,592) 


Indonesia 
($22,579,984) 


Japan 
($9,981,531) 


Macao 
($8,601,770) 


Philippines 
($3,513,254) 


Thailand 
($14,294,531) 


Germany 
($2,282,121) 


Exports 

Item February 
1952 

——_ seeds for medicine and per- 

Footwear, locally made .............. 607,179 

383,986 
Fresh vegetables n.e.s. ............ 3,074,430 
Beet and cane sugar, refined ........ 1,178,416 
Prepared animal food .............. 1,275,839 
Old and waste paper ................ 71,526 
Plants, seeds for medicine & per- 

Cotton drills and ducks, white ....... 374,350 
Cotton fabrics, white n.e.s. ........ 433,919 
Cordage, cables & ropes .............. 117,254 
Jewellery, precious metals .......... 444,395 
967,287 
Old and waste paper ..........se06:. 245,190 
256,674 
Furniture, rattan, etc. 918,589 
Beet & cane sugar refined .......... 161,130 
Plants, seeds for medicines & per- 

Inorganic chemicals 209,227 
Surgica] instruments 152,287 
Plants, seeds for medicines & per- 

706,945 
Plants, seeds for medicines & per- 

Cotton, drills, ducks, white .......... 2,139,510 
Iron ore & concentrates ............. 751,987 
Iron and steel SCTAD 913,335 
Beet and cane sugar, refined ........ 355,490 
Cotton fabrics, bleached ............+. 550,165 
French vegetables, n.e.8. 538,568 


% difference 
on basis 1951 


Monthly Average 
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155% 


% of Hongkong’s 
total exports 
to Country 
in Feb. 1952 


9% 


Directors’ Report and the State- 
ment of Accounts, to declare a 
dividend and to transact the or- 
dinary business of the Company. 

The Share Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 24th March to the 8th April, 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST SAHMET, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong, 10th March, 19652. 


THE SHANGHAI PAHANG 
RUBBER ESTATE, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinances, Hong Kong) 


| 

| 

| 

Notice is hereby given that the 

| Directors have decided to pay an 

. Interim Dividend for the year end- 

| ing 30th June 1952 at the rate of 

| Ten cents per share, free of tax, 

} to be paid to Members on record 

)} on 5th May 1952. 

| The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 

| closed from 26th April to 5th May 

} 1952, both days inclusive. 

| 

| 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 
Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 28th March 1952, 


THE SUNGEI DURI RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinances, Hong Kong) 


| 


| 

| 

| Notice is hereby given that the 

| Directors have decided to pay an 
nterim Dividend for the year enda- 

Pe im Dividend for th d 

| ing 30th June 1952 at the rate 

) of Twenty-five cents per share, 
free of tax, to be paid to Members 

} on record on 5th May 1952. 

} The Transfer Books and Share 

Register of the Company will be 

. closed from 26th April to 5th May 

| 1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 
Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 28th March 1952. 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1952 


Tungsten ore and cencentrates 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Vahie 
Cwt. z Cwt. $ 
U.S.A eee ee ee — 71 98 000 
Antimony ore and concentrates 
Nil 
Tin ingots 
180 142.345 196 166,980 
Tinplate, primes (and seconds) 
i Kingdom 6,681 747,023 _ 
Tinplate, waste or waste-waste 
Tinplate strips, circles, cobbles and butts 
Aniseed oil 
United Kingdom ........4.. 75 44,098 
China (excluding Formosa) 16 9,995 — — 
we 16 9,995 146 90,445 
Cassia oil 
Chi cluding Formosa) 47 69,108 -- — 
47 69,108 32 48,161 
Coconut (copra) oil 
French Indochina 688 58,890 — 
Linseed oil 


OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 


Groundnut (peanut) oil 


Expo 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Br. Commonwealth. Other ....... — —- 43 7,862 
China (excluding Formosa) 1,269 194,208 -— — 
Premch Indochina 668 114,600 — — 
tes & bebe ca 2,341 385,216 
8,660 1,334,127 1,702 310,787 
Sesamum oil 
_- —- 7 1,824 
1 135 6 1,115 
- 
1 135 162 38 ,692 
Soya-bean oil 
Nil 
Teaseed oil 
China (excluding Formosa) 11,586 1,446,273 
11,586 1,446,273 6,321 794,307 
Tung oil 
United Kingdom ........ 15,887 2,526,280 
China (excluding Formosa) 46,054 8,687,688 
European Countries, Other -- — 180 37,498 
Oils from seeds, nuts and kernels, n.e.s. 

—- 24 4,452 
eee 7 4,294 ous 

7 4,294 99 18,247 
Bristles 
lb. $ Ib. 
ETE CRA ERO — 503,966 12,785,452 
China (excluding Formosa) 546,059 9,190,549 — — 
Smoked rubber 
Cwt. Cwt. $ 
Crepe rubber 


Imports 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Parallelling the institution by the Aus- 
tralian Govt. of a licensing system for 
imports of essential oils as from March 
7, comes an announcement by the British 
Board of Trade that as from March 12 
import licenses are required for imports 
into the United Kingdom of Woodoil. 
This follows the previous measure in 
January requiring the licensing of imports 
of edible and flavouring oils. 


Not much activity was shown during 
the week in the HK markets. Cotton 
Yarn was quiet with an interval of brisk 
trading at mid-week when imported yarns 
were chiefly in demand by local weaving 
mills. Towards the close .reductions in 
prices took place in the hope of attracting 
buyers. Cotton Piece Goods for a time 
had a display of activity on the part of 
dealers from Thailand and “Taiwan, 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURES 
EXPORTS FEBRUARY 1952 


There was a large increase in February in 
the number of Imperial Preference Certificates 
1206) and Certificates of Origin (2424) issued, 
the total being 3630 as against 2801 for January. 

The total value of the goods covered by these 
certificates umounted to HK$24,187,258, an _ in- 


crease of nearly $2 million over January’s figure | 


of $22,225.780 but still below the monthly 


average of $26.2 million for 1951. 


Pakistan still led with purchases in amount 
of $6,381,910 (Jan. $8.11 million; monthly 
average for 1951 $8.9 m.), and America (includ- 
ing USA) was next with $4.5 m. (Jan. $4.9 m.; 
m.a. 1951 $3.4 m.). Burma, however, took 
third place with $3.5 m. (Jan. $1.3 m.; m.a. 
1951 $1.6 m.), and Malaya fourth with $3.47 m. 
(Jan. $1.71 m.; m.a. 1951 $1.3. m.), while 
the United Kingdom took fifth place with $1.3 


m. (Jan. $1.72 m.; m.a. 1951 $3.9 m.). The 
figures for January 1952 are given in the 
Review of March 6, 1952 (Vol. XII, No. 10). 


Local Manufactured Goods Exported under Im- 
perial Preference Certificate and Certificate of 


Origin in February, 1952. 
$ 
Europe: 
512,983 
Australasia: 
America: 
Africa: 
713,929 
652,383 
Asia: 
Br. Commonwealth, other ......... 775,198 
$24,187,258 


Japanese grey sheeting being popular. 
The Metals market was featured by the 
interest shown by Thai dealers in locally- 
produced iron & steel, and also by the 
allocations made in China of foreign 
exchange, although only to a_ small 
amount. Conjecture is rife as to whether 
the anti-corruption purge in China has 
succeeded in extracting the sums re- 
quired by the Peking Govt. The small 
allocations of foreign exchange made to 
procure what must be badly-needed ma- 
terials indicate the fall in the country’s 
revenue. The Industrial Chemicals mar- 
ket was stimulated to a certain extent 
by transactions on the part of exporters 
to Korea, Taiwan and Thailand. A few 
offers were received from mainland dea- 
lers, furnished with small allocations of 
foreign exchange, but these were too 
low to arouse interest. The Paper market 
was steady, with sellers unwilling to 
come down to buyer’s offers. It was 
thought that mainland traders were keep- 
ing their transactions, which were small 
enough to enable them to do so, as quiet 
as possible to avoid stimulating the mar- 
ket. Additional to 300 tons of newsprint 
already required by exporters to Korea, 
licenses for 400 t. of other kinds of paper 
have also been issued by the South 
Korean Govt. In regard to China Pro- 
duce, woodoil (tung oil) showed a decline 
in activity and closed with falling prices; 
aniseed oil, however, continued to gain, 
as did cassia oil owing to low stocks. 


HK. Commodity Prices March 24-29, 1952 


(Spot sale prices unless otherwise stated) 


Cotton Yarn—H'K. 10’s $1350/$1380 per bale; 
20’s $1560; 32’s $1980/$2020 (nominal); 40's 
$2440/$2480. Italian 20’s $1420/$1450. Belgian 
20’s $1500. Japanese 20’s $1550 (nom); 40's 
$2560 (nom); 42’s $2750 (nom). 


Cotton Piece Goods——Grey Sheeting, Jap. 
$40.80 per piece, 2023 $41.50. (nom). 


Raw Cotton-——Pakistan 52/53 NT-roller gin and 
LSS-r.g. $2.80 per Ib. (nom), 4F-r.g. $2.75 
(nom), 289F-r.g¢. $2.85 (nom); Rangoon £2 
(nom); Brazilian $2.70 (nom). 


Metals—Galvd. Iron Sheets 3’ 
cents; Japan G31 $8.30 per sheet. 
Round Bars, Europe 40’ %”’ $66 per picul, 5/16” 
$65, %” $55; local make 20’-40’ %” 14,” 
$52 per picul; Japan 20° *%”’ to 1” sellers’ price 
$48. Mild Steel Plates 4 x 8 ft. 1/16’ $103 
per picul, 3/32” $94. Aluminium Sheet, stand- 
ard qual. Japan 3 x 6’ G18 & G20 $2.80 per 
Ib. Zine “Sheet, Europe 3 x 8&8’ G6 $265 per 
picul. Copper Strip, rolled, British G34 14” 
$16 per Ib sellers. Wire Nails, kegs G13 1%” to 
Gll 2” $53 per picul; Europe, short of 1”, G18 


2023 


x 7° G26 72 
Mild Stee! 


5%” $87 per picul. Galvd. Iron Wire, Europe 
G14 $62 per picul. Wire Steel Ropes, British 
24%” $2.30 per Ib, 2%” $2.20. 


Industrial Chemicals—-Acid, Carbolic (Phenol), 
British 448 Ibs $3.30 per Ib, Acid, Citric, Cry- 
stals, British l-cwt drum $1.75 per Ib. Bicar- 
bonate of Ammonia (ICI) 2-cwt drum $550 per 
ton. Calcium Hypochloride, Japan, 60% 50-kg 
drum 30 cents per Ib. Caustic Soda, Canada 
700-Ib drum $215. Carbon Black, Germany 145'%- 
lb case (NI) $180. Gltwerine 1260 s.g. Holland 
°50-kg. drum $2.35 per lb. Sodium Bichromate, 
Australia 560-Ib drum 83 cents per lb. Zinc 
Oxide 99%, Germany 97 cents per lb. 


gr 31° Sweden 


Paper—-Newsprint in reel 52 
in ream 50 Ibs 


58, cents per Ib. Newsprint 


31 x 43”’ $32.50 per ream. Flint Paper, coloured 
20 x 30° $40 per ream. Duplex Board 240 Ibs 
Sweden $175 per ream, Germany $155, Finland 
$160 per ream, Japan 51 cents per Ib; 255 Ibs 
Fin'and $180 per ream. Strawboard, Yellow, 
Holland 8-0z 15% x 301%” $740 per ton, 20-32 oz 
$780; Taiwan 8-oz 26%, x 3014” $750 per ton. 
10/16-0z $725; Japan 8/14-0z 25%, x 3014” $730 
per ton. Bond Paper, unwatermarked 22 x. 34”’ 
32-Ibs $31/32 per ream. Foolscap, Cream Laid 
miscel. brands $1.32 per lb. Manifold Paper 
22 x 34” 16-lbs Norway $18 per ream. Cello- 
phane Paper 36 x 39” Japan $84 per ream, 
British $125 per ream nominal. 


Cement—Emeralcrete rapid hardening (Green 
Is.) $11.50 per 112-lb bag (official price $10.30), 
Emerald brand (Gr. Is.) $9.90 (off. pr. $9.30), 
Snowcrete (Gr. Is.) $20 per l-ewt bag (o. pr. 
$18); Japan l-cwt bag $93: Denmark White 
Cement l-cwt bag $18.50/$18.20. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) refined in bulk $235 per picul, European 
buying offer £255 per ton c & f. Aniseed Oil 
15 deg $1020 per picul (nom), export qual. $1050 
fob. Cassia Oil unprocessed $1850 per picul 
(nom), export qual. $1900 fob. Teaseed Oil 
2% ffa $160 per picul (nom), 4% ffa $154 (nom), 
European buying offer £180 per ton c & f. 
Miscellaneous Products: Aniseed Star Nanning list 
qual. $300 per picul. Cassia unscraped Honan 
$91 per picul. Castor Seed Tientsin $87 per picul 
(nom). Wheat Bran Hankow $21.60 per picul. 
Cottonseed Cake Hankow $30.50 per picul. 
Menthol Crystals $40 per picul. Beans: Green 
large $63 per picul; Red Tientsin 2nd qual. 
$59.50; Soya Dairen 1st qual. $69. Sugar Tai- 
wan refined (special) No. 24 $65.20 per picul, 
No. 21 $64.50; Sugar Pieces brown HK Ist 
qual; $60.50. 


Rice——U-long Chai-Mei 
New Territories See-Mew 
qual. (new) $88 per picul. 


(new) $100 per picul; 
$98; Thai 100% ist 


FRENCH TRADE ENQUIRY 


List of offers from France, French Union and 
French Firms abroad. Application for further 
particulars is requested. 


1.—-Frigorific Equipment: 
CHER, Lyon. 


2.—-Spectacles, Sun-Glass & Frames: from Ets. 
G. MICHEL, Oyonnax. 


3.—Hardwares & Tools: from S.M.I.E., Paris. 
of Paris: from DE 


from Ets. BRAN- 


.—Famous Glassworks 
BACCARAT, Paris. 


5.—Radio & Television Sets: from SONORA, 


Paris (One of the five French principal 
marks). 
6.—-Car Upkeeping Products: from Ets. M. 


MERTENS, Paris. 


7.—-Basic Chemicals: from S.O.P.R.0.C.I1.A., 
Paris. 

8.--Clocks & Watches: from Ets. GOETSCH'EL 
Freres & Cie, Besancon & Ste Alsacienne 
d'Horlogerie, Hegenheim. 

9.—-High Class Jewellery: from Ets. 


SASPORTAS & Cie, Paris. 


10.—-Voyage articles: from Ets. MAVEG, Besan- 
con. 


11.—-Wines & Liquors: from Ste de la VIEILLE 
CURE DE CENON, Cenon. 


12.—-Fine Wines, Champagnes, Minera] Water, 
Spirits, Beer, Fruit Juice, Canned Goods, 
Aromatic Plants, ete.: from Ets. F. 
FAYBT, Vichy. 
13.—-Wines of Bordeaux & Bourgogne: from Ste 
L. SOUALLE & E. DE BAILLIENCOURT, 
Pont-Sainte-Maxence. 


14.—Beer & Cider: from Ets. MARTEL DE 
CLERE, Issy. 
15.—- Manufacturers’ Representatives - from 


Messrs. Rene MAQUAIRE, Paris. 


Enquiry for Green Tea: 


16.—SOCONAF, Casablanca 
A. KAHN, Kobe. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


MACAO GOLD TRADE 


The Portuguese Minister of Overseas 
Affairs, on a tour of Portuguese overseas 
possessions, will arrive in Macao by the 
end of May when he will inspect con- 
ditions in that territory and will no doubt 
pay some attention to the gold trade 
which has been a matter of much con- 
troversy both within Macao official quar- 
ters, among the buillion traders here and 
abroad, and among various governments 
concerned in the illicit movement of gold. 


Macao is today known no longer as a 
colony; since the beginning of this year 
its status has changed to a _ province, 
which means that Macao is now, like 
other Portuguese possessions in Africa 
and Asia, regarded, in Lisbon, as part of 
the mother country —a province Overseas. 
Thus, with a stroke of the pen, coloni- 
alism has been abolished in the Portu- 
guese empire. The Chinese in Macao 
take however a more cynical view of this 
change in names. 


When the Minister of Overseas Affairs 
arrives he will have a busy time lis- 
tening to the many complaints from 
official and private quarters. As far as the 
gold trade is concerned he will hear more 
than he ever before was informed, from 
Portuguese and foreign quarters, about 
the unfair handling of the import licences 
which has made multimillionaires of the few 
persons connected with the semi-monopoly 
or otherwise known as the gold-syndicate 
of Macao. The principal grievance is that 
a few men with the backing or rather the 
promotion of an official of the government 
have been enabled to control the issue of 
import licences and have thus monopolised 
the trade. They levy a so-called all-in fee 
on import licences which since the begin- 
ning of 1951 amounted to HK$ 14-15 per 
oz while the official import duty was until 
the end of 1951 two Macao patacas per 
oz (the pataca being officially at par with 
the HK$ but on the free market some 
10-15% higher). An ordinance regulating 
the import of gold into Macao provides 
that every applicant for a licence (of 50,000 
ozs each) shall deposit, as a proof of his 
bona fides, 1.2 million patacas, this amount 
to be returned after government has ap- 
proved the application. As the circulation 
of patacas is very small and _ insuffi- 
cient to serve the needs of the Macao 
people—who use for trade purposes 
and even in small transactions the 
currency of  Hongkong—an amount 
of 1.2 million patacas difficult 
to procure and only against a high pre- 
mium; thus the open market rate of the 
pataca in terms of HK$ can junip to 1.30 
and more. Only the ‘syndicate’ have hoard- 
ed a large amount of patacas and this 
money they do not release in the market. 
Prior to the announcement of the respec- 
tive ordinance, the ‘syndicate’ had bought 
up patacas with HK$ at par. 


If the applicant could deposit instead 
of patacas HK or US currency the 
monopoly would lose the basis for its 


operation. They would still obtain most 
of the licences but some outsiders could 
also apply and the extortionate ‘fee’ of 
HK$ 14 per oz would have to be dropped. 


Apart from the enormous profits, if they 
can be called profits at all, made from the 
monopolistic control of import licences, 
the Macao government does not receive 
its full duty because imports, when arriving 
at the flying boat anchorage, are not being 
checked by a treasury official and only 
what is written onthe manifest is noted 


. down as indicating the total quantity of 


gold imported. Thus in 1951 the total im- 
port of gold into Macao was actually 
3,100,000 ozs fine but according to trea- 
sury records it was only 1.6 million ozs. 
The government never publishes any 
figures regarding the gold trade and the 
treasury records are for government use 
only. There has been recently an investi- 
gation which so far has not been con- 
cluded; the very large discrepancy be- 
tween the actual arrivals of gold, known 
to the trade to the last ounce, and the 
treasury compilations, for duty payment 
purposes, has aroused suspicion in some 
official quarters. The community has 
been deprived of the duty of 2 patacas 
per oz for a quantity of 14 million. ozs 
while the syndicate, not content with the 
exaction of HK$ 14 per oz, which includes 
the import duty, secured for itself the 
duty for the non-manifested quantity of 
gold actually imported into Macao. After 
long and often animated discussions the 
government eventually decided to intro- 
duce a reliable checking procedure and 
to increase the duty from 2 to 2.50 patacas 
per oz. The syndicate’s exaction has re- 
mained unchanged and they absorb the 
50 avos (cents) per oz. Some official opin- 
ion wanted to see the duty at 3 patacas 
but that proposal failed in the end. 


Total imports in 1951 were 3,100,000 ozs 
which with the previous total as at 31 
December 1950 of 6.3 million ozs makes 
a total for imports into Macao for the 
years 1948-51 of 94 million ozs. The 
syndicate has earned or rather obtained 
from imports up to the end of 1950 a sum 
of HK$ 60-100 million (an amount difficult 
to estimate as the ‘fee’ varied consider- 
ably, from a low of $5% toa high of $27), 
and from imports in 1951 about HK$ 40 m. 
(at last year’s average exchange approx. 
US$ 6% m.). Macao government have 
earned from gold import duty 3.2 m. pata- 
cas based on the figure of 1.6 m. ozs 
officially listed as imported. In pre- 
vious years there has been the same 
lack of accuracy; imports were far higher 
than stated on manifests and government 
revenue from gold imports was much 
lower than it could have been if proper 
checks had been instituted. At one time, 
importers used licences over and over 
and succeeded in bringing into Macao 
large quantities of gold duty-free. 


In Macao there has been much dissatis- 
faction with the system now obtaining. 
The public should benefit more from 
these imports and the syndicate be made 
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to yield more of their exactions so that 
the government could gain large revenue. 


Abroad one has viewed the gold trade 
of Macao with much concern; alone in 
the Far East and Southeast Asia Macao 
has permitted officially gold imports and 
has never limited them—though at one 
time, upon Nationalist China’s demarche, 
it was said that the annual limit was to 
be one million ozs. While huge quanti- 
ties of gold were regularly itmported 
(though not all of them were, for duty- 
evasion reasons, recorded) none of the 
gold was ever recorded as having left 
Macao. However, Macao only served as 
a transit port; legally iniports were made 
and illicitly these same quantities were 
shipped out, principally to Hongkong (in 
previous years also to China and small 
lots to Far Eastern ports). The authori- 
ties in Macao.knew all the gold permitted 
to be imported into their territory was 
destined to be smuggled into Hongkong 
for eventual reexport to Far Eastern 
markets. But they were only concerned 
with the revenue to be derived from 
gold import licences. The much abused 
word of cooperation was forgotten im 
this gold business of Macao. 


The Chinese communist authorities in 
Canton and Shekki have found no cause 
to object to the gold trade of Macao; 
it no longer affects China after the com- 
munists assumed power. Before 1950, 
China was the principal buyer of gold 
from Macao. The communists are making 
use of the financial resources of the 
gold-operating monopoly; they obtain 
foreign credits for the purchase of goods 
(such as have been ‘imported directly 
from Europe): and are able to keep, 
under cover names, accounts in various 
foreign countries. The Chinese members 
of the gold syndicate are anxious to co- 
operate with the authorities in Canton 
and Shekki, hoping that thus they will 
be treated more leniently when an ‘emer- 
gency’ arises. 


Note: The figures in the above article 
are based on private traders’ 
compilations and cannot be veri- 
fied as official records are not 
made available to the public. 


HONGKONG SILVER TRADE 


Hongkong silver trade in February: Imports 
came all from Macao, 57,250 ozs in bars and 
773,740 ozs in coins, valuing resp. $224,903 and 
$3,088,300. Exports were consigned to the UK, 
the principal buyer in the last months, viz. 77,040 
ozs in bars at $470,700 and 315,500 ozs in coins 
at $1,674,600, and to Thailand which country 
received 106,747 ozs im bars at $439,000, and 
a smal] lot to North Borneo, viz. 506 ozs in 
bars at $2,640. Total ex in February 
valued $2,586,940 of which $2,145,300 to UK. 
Imports valued $3,313,203. 


Correction of silver’ exports in January: In 
our issue of March 20, page 389, third column, 
it was printed that exports of 158,343 ozs were 
shipped to the US. It should have read to the 
UK. At several occasions similar mistakes have 
been made, the abbreviation UK for United 
Kingdom being still less popular than US for 
United States. Our proofreader has overlooked 
the error in setting but will in future pay special 
attention to the initials of the two countries 
concerned. The UK has been for a long time 
Hongkong’s principal buyer of silver; exports to 

US require exchange contro] permit and 
exporters to that country have to surrender a 
certain percentage of their dollar proceeds at 
the official rate of exchange. 
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HONGKONG*EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week March 17—22:— 


GOLD: High & low~*.945 fine gold $32144— 
318%, in Macao and Canton for .99 fine gold 
$331%—328% and $329—327. Day-to-day rates 
were, high & low :—$3191%4—318% ; 320%—318% ; 
320%. —319% ; 820144—319% ; 320%-—-319% ; 3214%— 
319%. Week's opening 318%, closing 319%. 
Crossrates US$41.06—40.94. Cif Macao prices 
for contracts totaling 32,000 ozs US$40.79—40.58 
per oz fine. 


Market ruled quiet with small business and 
fluctuations. No stimulating news. 
Demand & supply make the price these days. 
Speculators are id'e, hoping against hope for 
some disturbance to crop up somewhere. Out- 
look is unpromising. Some trade will continue 
—that at least is the hope of the dealers. 


Interest for change over of position totaled 
$1.09 per 10 taels, in favor of sellers. Tradings: 
139,200 taels (average per day 23,200). Positions: 
92,500. Cash sales: 36,380 of which 10,380 offi- 
cially listed. Imports: 24,300 taels from Macao. 
Arrivals in Macao: 40,500 ozs fine. Exports: 
22,700 taels of which 12,500 to Bangkok, 10,200 
to Singapore. Premium for .99 fine export 
bars $21—22 for local and $14.10—14.25 for 
Macao minted bars. 


US$: High and low for US notes $679'%4— 
676%, DD 680144,—677%, TT 682%.—679%. Day- 
to-day high and low of TT and notes, in HK$: 


Day TT high TT low Note high Note low 
Mar. 17 .... 680% 677% 67636 
18 67914 678% 676%, 
19 68214 68014 679 677 3% 
20 68114 680 67914 677% 
682 68014 679 677%, 
22 68114 67914 678% 67614 


Sales: TT US$1,720,000, DD 365,000, notes spot 
404,000, forward 4,470,000. 


Trading was active, trend easy. Sterling im- 
proved internationally. TT sector showed de- 
mand from gold importers balanced by inward 
remittances of overseas Chinese plus Bangkok 
merchants’ offers; additionally there was some 
speculative liquidation of funds in US (pro- 
bably profit-taking). In notes sector operators 
were se!ling. Interest for change over favored 
sellers at $1.40 per unit (1000 US$). Positions 
figured at US$3,750,000 per average day. DD 
sector showed small turnover. Outlook is stable; 
no changes ex 


SILVER: Rates per tael $6.65—6.60, dollar 
coin 4.28—4.25, small coins 3.29-—3.28. Sales: 
4000. taels, 7000 dollar coins. Market quiet, 
rates uncertain due to Indian situation. Some 
small imports from Japan but activity is very 
restricted due to lack of supply. 


BANKNOTES & TT: Banknote rates per one 
unit, in HK§$:—London 15.95-——-15.85, Austra- 
lia 12.50--12.47, New Zealand 13.92—13.90, 
Ss. Africa 15.95—15.90, India 1.174%4— 
1.15%, Cey:on 1.05, Burma .97, Malaya 1.835— 
1.825, Indochina .1315—.1285, Siam .333—.328, 
Indonesia '.31—-.292, Macao 1.11—-1.10, Manila 
2.465—-2.45, Canada 6.74—6.73. Yen quoted per 
10,000 $153-—156, a drop caused by better supply 
and less offtake. 


TT and DD Singapore quoted $1.86—1.855, 
Manila 2.44—2.438, Bangkok .335—.33, and sales 
totaled resp. Mal.$750,000; 150,000 pesos; 4 
mil‘ion baht. Canada TT 6.70-—6.74, Tokyo TT 
India TT $1.18. Thailand 
foreign exchange restrictions are already stimu- 
lating local baht business; outlook in this sector 
promising. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE: Trade with China is 
so small that exchange business has suffered 
almost compl!lete standstill. Outlook appears 
better now as Chinese may start buying as 
prices have orashed. But commercial inter- 
course with China, for the ‘duration’, will be 
small and limited to the essential] catezory. To 
speak of a Chinese counter-blockade, following 
on the UN embargoes, is incorrect; Peking would 
like to buy what it can get isn’t what it wants. 
Besides, local merchants have been overcharging 
in 1951 and Peking is no longer in the mood or 
in a position to pay excessive prices. Once the 
loca] market has come down to rockbottom prices, 
there may be some selective buying by China. 
Meanwhile the s!ump is here and is not relieved 
by conditions elsewhere—-there is a recession in 
most countries and the Japanese export drive is 


further aggravating the local depression. Long 
noses are in fashion. 


Taiwan exchange quoted $2600—2550 per 10,000 
yuan, gold and US$ transfers quoted at 104 for 
100 in Taipei. Sales: 1% million yuan, small 
lots of gold and US$. 


Peopie’s Bank of China yuan quoted $208—194, 
DD Canton and Amoy resp. 233—230 and 194— 
192. Sales resp. 80 million yuan, 75 m. and 
120 m. Canton exchange in HK$ quoted 90. 
Gold and US$ exchange with Shanghai quoted 
resp. 88 and 84. Amoy exchange quoted per 
US$1 remitted HK$5.91. 


Black markets in Shanghai and Canton are 
very quiet; the campaign against all the ‘bad 
elements’ in China has engulfed the black mar- 
keteers. They tremble more and deal less. But 
the wireless contact with Hongkong remains 
unbroken. Canton gold sales are small and 
mento depressed—in line with Macao and Hong- 
ong. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week March 24-29: 


The business depression has been deepening 
and prices of commodities tend to decline further. 
Many small firms take a serious view of the 
present situation and the closure of so-called 
marginal enterprises is almost daily  re- 
ported. Old established houses also feel the 
pinch but their resources are ample to bridge 
over a lean period. There is confidence that 
the slump will not continue for long though 
many ‘ocal firms depend entirely on the China 
market and this market being practically closed 
for the time being breaks or makes most of 
the Chinese firms. About China’s return as a 
buyer of such commodities which HK can sell 
under present export restrictions there is much 
speculation but no wellfounded guessing is pos- 
sib‘'e. The consolation of many businessmen 
here--if consolation it is—should be that else- 


Merger of | 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Established 1835, 


Established 1837. 


These two Banks, with extensive 


Australian and New Zealand connections built up during more than 


a century of uninterrupted trading, merged on 


OCTOBER Ist, 1951 


to form one bank named: 


AUSTRALIA 


AND NEW ZEALAND 


BANK LIMITED 


and THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED, 


A.N.Z. Bank, with its complete coverage of Australia. 


economic and commercia. information. 


394 Collins Street. Melbourne, Australia. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: 


Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £A400,000,000 


Over 700 branches and agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London. 


New Zealand and Fiji, offers overseas agents every u 
banking facility, and specializes in the supply of 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 
Capital Authorised «+ (£Eng.17,000,000) £A21,250,C00 
Capital Paid Up .. .. .. .. (£Eng. 8,500,000) £A 10,625,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders . (£Eng. 8,500,000) £A10,625,000 
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where a trade depression is, in varying degrees, 
also on and that we are not the victims of the 
‘China situation’ but just part of this disordered 
and war-preparing world. 


GOLD: High & ‘low .945 fine tael prices 
$3201%,—314%, Macao and Canton .99 fine tael 
prices resp. $3314%4—326% and $329-—-324. Day- 
to-day loca! rates were: $320%—318%; 319%— 
319; 319—318; 318% —316% ; 3175%—315\ 
316%4—314%. Week’s opening 320, closing 314%. 
Crossrates US$41.85 high, 41.01 low. Cif Macao 
prices for contracts totaling 22,400 ozs US$40.92— 
40.75. 


Market was lower and trend is easy which 
was caused by US$ decline, gold controls in 
Bangkok which depressed demand from there for 
gold from HK, rumor about HK permitting soon 
import of gold freely, unloading of speculators 
and hoarders who anticipate lower trend and 
who also are pressed for HK currency due to 
trade depression, better outlook for peace in 
Korea. Buliish factors were absent. Outlook is 
unfavorable which is due to firmer sterling posi- 
tion, trade recession, tight money market, low 
world markets. 


Interest for change over favored sellers at 26c 
per 10 tael. Tradings: 139,200 taels or daily 
average 23,200. Positions: 90,750. Cash sales: 
28.790 of which 5790 officially listed. Exports: 
18,750 of which 9500 to Bangkok, 9250 to Singa- 
pore. Imports: 22,006 taels from Macao. Ar- 
rivals in Macao 45,000 ozs fine. 


“SILVER: High and low for tae] $6.65—6.64, 
dollar coin 4.27, small coins 3.28. Sales: 3000 
dollar coins only. Market was dead. 


US$: High & low of US notes HK$677—665',, 
DD 677—666, TT 679-668. Day-to-day TT and 
note rates: 


March TT high TT !ow Note high Note low 
679 67534 677 673 
67744 676%, 675 673", 
678 675% 674%, 672%, 
67544 6714, 672% 668%, 
eee 673%, 669 670% 6661, 
6701, 668 6684 665}, 
Sales: TT sector US$1,500,000, DD  445,- 

000, notes spot 364,000, futures /,050,000. 

In the TT sector weakness was caused by 
heavy sales from Bangkok and Manila; this 


affected note sector too. TT rates are now in- 
fluenced by note futures where a market operates 
with increasing weight. In note futures specu- 
lators were unloading which was preceded by 
Japan and Taiwan merchants selling US$ to 
cover HK$ requirements. Sales were also stimu- 
lated by world-wide improvement of free sterling, 
by the rumor that HK govt was to supply US$ at 
official rate for imports of US cotton and other 
raw materials for HK industries, by change over 
interest in favor of sellers now totaling for 
week HK$3.04 per unit of US$1000. Position 
in futures rose to US$5% m. caused by allround 
heavy trading. In the VDD sector larger inward 
remittances from overseas Chinese, prior to 
Ching Ming festiva] (Easter) on April 6, caused 
higher turnover figures. 


BANKNOTES & DD: Banknote rates per one 
unit in HK$: London 15.88—15.85, Australia 
12.50—-12.48, N. Zealand 13.92—13.90, Egypt 
13.40, S. Africa 15.90, India 1.175—1.17%, 
Ceylon 1.05, Malaya 1.821-—1.82, Canada 6.695— 
6.635, Manila 2.455 —-2.45, Macao 1.11, Indochina 
.1365—-.131, Bangkok .315-—.30, Indonesia .305-—- 
. 293. 


DD and TT on Singapore quoted 1.86—1.855, 


on Manila 2.43-—2.42, on Bangkok .319-—.303, 
with sales resp. of Mal.$750,000 pesos 150,- 
000, baht 2% m. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE: Taiwan quoted $2550- 
2450 per 10,000 yuan, and 2 m. yuan were sold. 
Gold and US$ transfers quoted resp. 104 and 
102 but business was very small. 


People’s Bank of China yuan quoted here per 
one million yuan $194--187, DD Canton 231-—230, 
Amoy 192-191, with sales resp. 30 m., 50 m. 
and 75 m. yuan. Remittance with Amoy in ‘US$ 
quoted per US$ about HK$5.88. HK$ transfer 
with Canton quoted 90. Gold and US$ transfer 
with Shanghai quoted resp. &4 and 88 (for 100 
in China). 


Business was small, almost dead in certain 
lines. No hope for revival. In May one may 
look forward to a change in the situation. 
Meanwhile the anti-bourgeois campaign is raging 
in China and the merchants are chopped right 
and left. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


Trading last week was regular; undertone 
steady. Quotations were as follows:— 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 
9214 
BANKS 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) ........ £78 
INSURANCES 
Chime 4.70 
SHIPPING 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 


H.K. & K. Wharves, Ex. Div. ..... . 86% 
North Point Wharves ................ 6.80 
S’hai Dockyards ..... be 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
1% 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
H.K. Tramways, Ex. Div. .......... 15.15 
China Lights (Fully Paid) .......... 814 
China Lights (Partly Paid) .......... 5.45 
12 
144 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c. 
1.80 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Emtertainments 15.90 
72. Constructions (Fully Pd.), Ex. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.) Ex. 
Marsman, Investments .............. 9/- 
90c 


COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 

Anglo-Dutch ..........:. 1, 
Consolidated Bubber ................ 4 
.65 
4\, 


NEW COMPANY REGISTRATIONS IN 
HONGKONG 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
March 22, 1952: 


Materialex Limited, Importers, Exporters, 
Who:esale and Retail Chemists, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, 3 Carnarvon 
Road, 4th floor, Kowloon, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers—-Daniel Chao, 3 Carnarvon Road, 4th floor 
Kow!oon, Merchant; Donald Brittan Evans, 17 
Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Shanghai Hong Zang Company, Limited, 
Miliiners, Dressmakers, Tailors, Importers, Ex- 
porters, etc. ; Nominal Capital, $100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 420-422, King’s Read, North Point, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Sady King, 24 Yuk Sau 


Street, Ist floor, Wongneichong, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Wong Si Ling, 93 Tong Mi Road, 3rd 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Cheong Tai Metal Company, Limited, Importers, 
Exporters, General Traders, Shipowners, ete. ; 
Nominal Capita] $1,500,000; Registered Office, 77 
Jervois Street, ground floor, Victoria, . Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Wong Cheuk Man, 77 Jervois 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Au Chik Wai, 370 
King’s Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Wing Hing Hong Limited, Importers and Ex- 


porters, Commission Agents, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, Kayamally 
Building, 4th floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 


scribers—Wilkie Lum, 2 Tin Hau Temple Road, 
Causeway Bay, Hongkong, Merchant; Eddie 
Lamb, 2 Tin Hau Temple Road, Causeway Bay, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Lam Sau Man, 2 Tin Hau 
Temple Road, 2nd floor, Causeway Bay, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


The Chuan-Chow Soy & Canning Company, 
Limited, Manufacturers, Preservers, Curers, 
Canners, etc.; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 83 Des Voeux Road West, ground 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Choy Tze 
Tong, 132 Queen’s Road, West, Ist floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Choy Tan Yu, 83 Des Voeux 
Road, West, ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


H. T. Barma, Limited, Merchants, Commission 
Agents, Importers, Exporters, etc. : 
Capital, $2,000,000; Registered Office, 27 Wynd- 
ham Street, ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong: 
Subscribers—Sofi H. Barma, 4 Hart Avenue, 2nd 
floor, Kowloon, Married woman; H. T. Barma, 
4 Hart Avenue, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


K. S. Pavri & Sons Limited, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters, etc.; No- 
mina] Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 32 
Wyndham Street, Victoria, Hongkong: Subscri- 
bers—-Minoo Navroji Master, 32 Wyndham 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Ruby Minoo Mas- 
ter, 32 Wyndham Street, Hongkong, Married 
Woman. 


Hoong Foo Mining Company, Limited, ‘To 
purchase, take on lease, or acquire wolfram 
mines, coal mines, etc.; Nominal Capital $1,000,- 
000 ; Registered Office, 25A, David House, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Joseph Yen, 47C 
Stubbs Road, Hongkong, Merchant: S. K. Miao, 


167 Argyle Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Nominal . 
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1962 
THAILAND’S REVENUE & 
EXPENDITURE 
(Baht thousand) 
Revenue Budget Actual] 
(Excluding Loan Estimate Jan.-June 
Receipt) 
1950 1,949,356 1,000,364 
Expenditure 
1950 Ordinary ....... 924,852 350,927 
Special : 
Current ...... 1,199,409 429,279 
Capital ...... 545,330 89,006 
2,669,591 869,212 
1951 Ordinary ....... 1,178,469 379,041 
Special: 
1,320,737 544,004 
998,151 172,781 
3,497,357 1,095,826 


HONGKONG COMPANY REPORTS 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
LTD. 


Green Island Cement Company, Ltd. showed a 
profit of $2,791,375 on the past year’s working. 
This was announced at the Fifty-ninth Ordinary 
Yearly meeting of shareholders held last week. 

The amount of $386,606 brought forward 
from the previous year, plus unclaimed divi- 
dends of $25,336 and Pre-War Provisions no 
longer required amounting to $52,409 gave a 
balance of $3,255,767 which the Directors re- 
commended should be appropriated as follows: 
To pay a dividend of $2 per share free of tax 
on 600,000 shares amounting to $1,200,000; to 
transfer to General Reserve the sum  0of 
$1,650,000; grant to Chinese Superannuation 
fund $108,000; bonus to staff $29,294.36; car- 
ried forward to 1952 $268,413.35. 


In his review of the past year the Chairman 
stated that the year had been one of marked 
inflation throughout the world. Inflation affects 
a manufacturing company which must carry 
substantial stocks, in two ways. A non-recurring 
inventory profit is made on stocks bought earlier 
at cheaper prices, but when the cheaper stocks 
are exhausted an amount in no case less than 
the inventory profit, and usually considerably 
more, is required to pay for and carry the pre- 
vious volume of stocks at the greatly increased 
prices ruling at the end of the period. Since 
there is usually a time lag while old contracts 
run off before selling prices are adjusted to 
meet the new costs of production, companies 
usually find that in real terms their Working 
Capita] is no larger and often considerably less 
at the end of a period of inflation than it was 
at the beginning, notwithstanding that they 


may have shown larger profits. The Company 
had shared this common experience during the 
year under review. 


The value of the stocks carried at the date 
of the last Balance Sheet was just under 
$2,500,000 but by the end of 1951 to carry the 
same yolume was costing $3,900,000 an inorease 
of no less than $1,400,000 or 56%. This did not 
include the cost of any addition :to the quan- 
tities, nor could very much relief be expected 
from lower prices in the ensuing year, as 
stocks were still standing in the Company’s 
books at less than current replacement costs. 
The Board considered it their first duty to pro- 
vide from within the Company’s resources the 
finance necessary to meet this heavy replace- 
ment obligation and had accordingly recom- 
mended the appropriation to General Reserve of 
an amount which included the whole of this 
$1,400,000 as well as such further sums as 
must necessarily at this stage be retained in 
the business for other purposes. In the cur- 
rent year demands on Capital Account in 
respect of fina] payments and erection charges 
on No. 2 Kiln, electrification of the Wharfside 
Cranes and the first stage of rehabilitation of 
the third Raw and Cement Mills would, in the 
absence of undue delay in delivery from Home, 
total $425,000 and a further sum of $1,500,000 
would be required for the purchase of raw 
materials and other stocks to complete the pro- 
gramme outlined last year. 


HONGKONG ROPE 
MANUFACTURING CO.,, LTD. 


It was reported at the annua] meeting of 
the Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
held last week that the Company had gained 
a net profit of $951,416 on the past year's 
working. This profit when added to the ba- 
lance of $149,881 brought forward from pre- 
vious account and $200,761 written back, gives 
a balance at credit of Profit and Loss Appro- 
priation Account of $1,303,008. A _ dividend of 
$1 per share, tax free and a bonus of $1.50 
per share also tax free was declared. 


The Directors’ recommendations included: 
transfer to Plant Replacement Reserve $200,000; 
transfer to Factory Reconstruction Reserve 
$300,000; transfer to Chinese Employees’ Bene- 
volent Fund $22,800; Provision for Corporation 
Profits Tax 1952/53 $80,000; payment of a bonus 
to staff and workers for 1951 $75,404; payment 
of a dividend of $1 per share, tax free $200,000 
and payment of a bonus of $1,50 per share, 
free of tax $300,000; leaving $124,804 to carry 
forward to 1952. 


In the course of his address the Chairman 
pointed out that the profit for the year under 
review was less than for the previous year. 
This was largely attributable to the difficulty 
experienced during the earlier months of the 
year in obtaining adequate supplies of Manila 
hemp, but the position in this respect improved 
towards the end of the year and the figure for 
stocks of rope, raw materials and stores at the 
end of the year is considerably higher than 
that of last year. 


Because of the loss of the Chinese main- 
land market the Directors were giving much 
thought to securing a firmer footing in South 
East Asian markets and are investigating a 


scheme for building new works in Singapore. 
Though it was not proposed to embark on heavy 
capital expenditure at the present time the 
transfer of $200,000 to Plant Replacement Re- 
serve and $300,000 to Factory Reconstruction 
Reserve was being made, to be utilised when 
the scheme materialised. 


NEW BRITISH GAS TURBINE 
LOCOMOTIVE 


The reproduction of the design of the 
new British 3000 h.p. gas turbine electric 
locomotive in this Review of Dec. 27, 1951 
(Vol. XI, No. 26), illustrates the advance 
made in the construction of locomotives. 
Metropolitan-Vickers who are responsible 
for the design and “manufacture have 
issued a brochure giving details of the 
new engine. The locomotive, built for 
the Western main routes in Great Britain 
where gradients are heavy, is designed to 
haul the heaviest passenger trains and 
has a speed of up to 90 miles per hour. 
It contains many improvements which 
should satisfy the conditions under which 
the locomotive will operate, and is con- 
trolled by an automatic scheme intended 
to bring driving technique within the 
capacity of the regular staff without 
highly specialised training. The building 
of locomotives of this power and speed 
must add to the efficiency of British 
Railways, which have always enjoyed a 
high reputation. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


$80. 
Price per single copy: $1.60 


Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or 


US$15.50. 
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SHOP WINDOW THE WORLD FOR 


e. 
¢ 
e 


£28 Visit Britain in May for the most famous of all 
_ national trade fairs. Nowhere else can be seen 

such a vast and varied display of new products 
designed for the world by a single country. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
MAY 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, catalogues, special displays and 
facilities at the Fair can be obtained from the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner at Hong Kong. 


SZ 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Petroleum is one of Nature’s most versatile gifts to man but its secrets are not 
lightly won or easily distributed. 


SHELL is making a major contribution to progress by ‘shaping’ petroleum to 
our everyday needs and by providing a world-wide service of uniform excellence. 

In addition to such long-familiar products as SHELL Motor Spirit and Motor 
Oils, Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Diesel Fuels, Industrial Lubricants and Kerosene, 
Shell have developed new products of first rate importance, such as Teepol detergent 
(which for many purposes puts soap out of date), Ketone solvents (for lacquer 
finishes), Dutrex rubber plasticiser, Vapour Phase Inhibitor (a revolutionary method 


of preventing rust), Ammonium Sulphate fertiliser and numerous Insecticides for use 
in farm and garden. 


SHELL also distribute as agents COLAS Bitumen Emulsion and PRICE’S 
Candles. 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM CO. (S.C.) LTD. 
HONG KONG. 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 
“UCOMETAL” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
35884, “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Now fly to Europe 
by fast comfortable 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 


Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
“F. De Jong” 


PHONE: > TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


You can now travel via DAMASCUS, BEIRUT or FRANKFURT 
in addition to the popular ports of call of Rome and Zurich. Swift, 
sure Argonaut Speedbirds fly you to Europe in pressurised comfoit 
—smooth and high above the weather. Enjoy complimentary meals 
and mealtime drinks en route. No tips or extras for courteous, 
friendly attention to your every need. It’s all part of B.O.A.C’s 
33-year-old tradition of service and experience. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


lnformation & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 
General Agents in HK. & China), 1-16 Pedder Se, H.K., Tel 27765-6, 
| Pennsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 5916/-2-3 


B. O. A. C. takes good care of you 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 7 
Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. . 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION ene 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) LTb. 
HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS. EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING | INSURANCE 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLON Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trast Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


- 


v 


~ 


/ 


“ROUTES 


serve 
Singapore, 
Bangkok, 
Saigon, 
Manila, 
Hanoi, 
Haiphong, 
B. N. Borneo 


AIR FREIGHT 


Delivers your goods 
safely, quickly, at 
low overall cost. 


PHONE 
58948 


Gereral Agents: BUTTERFIELD SWIRE LTO. 
Passages, call 56260, 30331, 27160 Freight, call 56946 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILM 


MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 


| 


COMPA 


@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


LTD. 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
m.v. “BRONXVILLE” .... Loading Hongkong 5th Apr. 
m.vV. “TUNGUS” ” ” 20th Apr. 
m.v. “FERNHILU” .... .... 5th May 
mv. “TALLEYRAND” .... 9» ” 20th May 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE 
via RABAUL ) 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


| 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND | 
s.s. “WASHINGTON” 
Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 5th May ) 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP Co., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


| 


4% 

| 
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‘HOTEL 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Celony ! 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowleen. 
Hong Keng 


TWA 2 B= TWA TWA TWA B= TWA TWA 


“The Businessman’s Airline’! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 


Use the one-airline all the way, 


Book thru any My 


or Shipping Line 


1WA TWA TWA TWA TWA TWA 


TWA == TWA 
TWA Tha === TWA 


=— VM = VM OMI 


VAI 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


| | 
| 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 


MAERSK LINE 


Managed by Insurance, Shipping and 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line | ! 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 
P 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. : 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


via Ewo Breweries Limited | 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA a | 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American GENERAL AGENTS: | 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
ha | British Overseas Airways Corporation | 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
Next Sailings: AGENTS: | 
m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... .... April 16 The Gien Line Limited 


The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prinee Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 7 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. i“ 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Arrivals from U.S.A. Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
April 19 Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
m/s “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... April 28 Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


m/s “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... .... «... May 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply te:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 
ea Agents THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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